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Monthly Summary. 


Ovr usual monthly Summary has been 
suspended, in consequence of the Editor’s 
absence, on a continental anti-slavery mis- 
sion, during which the files of newspapers, 
British and foreign, did not reach him. 
Arrears are now recorded, of such facts as 
seem to deserve special mention. 
Domestic.—On the occasion of the com- 
pletion, by Lord Brougham, of his eighty- 
sixth birthday, on the 19th of September 
last, an interesting ceremony took place, in 
commemoration of the event, and as a tri- 
bute of admiration to the venerable peer. 
Mr. Joseph Wilkinson, of Bonscale, Ulls- 
water, a veteran politician, who in former 
days took a very active part in his lord- 
ship’s Westmoreland contests, erected a 
stone memorial pillar upon the beautiful 
mountain called Hallen. Visitors to Ulls- 
water will remember the dark bold breast 
of Hallen Hag, which overhangs the lake 
immediately above Howtown. The moun- 
tain of the same name rises immediately 
above the Hag, and commands one of the 
most beautiful views of the lake and its 
surroundings which it is possible to obtain. 
Upon the summit of this mountain the 
Brougham Pillar is erected. It stands 
twelve feet high, and is an object con- 
spicuous enough to be seen from Cross 
ell with the aid of a good glass. The day 
was not very favourable for the inaugural 





ceremony, but some few ardent admirers 
of the noble lord assembled, and enthusi- 
astically drank his health. 

We regret to have to record the death 
of the Earl of Carlisle, who, as Lord Mor- 
peth, was well known as a zealous promoter 
of the anti-slavery cause. His lordship 
was sixty-two years of age. In 1841 he 
went to the United States and the West 
Indies ; and thus, besides contemplati 
society generally in those regions, he studied 
Slavery, slaveholders, and abolitionists to 
great advantage. Anti-slavery opinions 
and sentiments were at that time in deep 
disrepute in the United States: they were 
‘**vulgar ;” and those who held them were 
not noticed in society, and were insulted 
and injured as often as possible by genteeler 
people and more complacent republicans. 
On Lord Morpeth’s arrival he saw at once 
how matters stood, and he acted accord- 
ingly. He made no secret of his own anti- 
slavery opinions, and formed friendships 
with the leading abolitionists at least as 
readily as with anybody else. It happened 
that the (then) annual Massachusetts anti- 
slavery fair took place while Lord Morpeth 
was at Boston. To the astonishment of 
‘*the élite of intellectual Boston,” as they 
called themselves, Lord Morpeth went to 
that fair every day, and staid a long while. 
In no other way, perhaps, could he have 
done so much good without doing any 
harm. Now that the whole people of the 
North, genteel or otherwise, are anti- 
slavery, it will be remembered that Lord 
Carlisle, the friend of the North in its 
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struggle for national existence, did what he 
could twenty years before to warn the citi- 
zens of the retribution which they were 
incurring by their wrong course on the 
Slavery question. What seemed in him 
fanaticism or whim at the time, they now 
see to have been a wisdom which it was 
not for them to despise. 

Another Confederate pirate vessel has 
slipped away from England. Advices from 
Brazil, received at Liverpool on the 22nd 
ult., announce that a Confederate cruiser, 
called the Shenandoah, had captured and 
destroyed four Federal ships, the crews of 
which had found their way to Rio, on board 

‘a Danish vessel. This privateer carries 
eight guns, and is commanded by one 
ardell. It appears she left London bear- 
‘ing the name of the Sea King, and was 
_ equipped much in the same manner as the 
Alabama, by «a tender meeting her at sea, 
‘ or in some foreign port, and there arming 
_her. It is said that several of the men 
who had taken service for the Sea King, 
quitted her as soon as they ascertained that 
she was a Confederate pirate, and not a 
_ legitimate trader. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2ist ult., at 
the Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street, 
‘ the Rev. Crommond Kennedy delivered a 
’ descriptive lecture on the war in America. 
_The chair was occupied by the Rev. J. S. 

Hall, of Falcon-Square Chapel, and amongst 
those present were the Rev. Alexander 
Hannay, minister of the City-Road Con- 
gregational Chapel, the Rev. G. W. M ‘Cree, 
the Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Burr, &c. The 
chairman briefly introduced the lecturer to 
the meeting. Mr. Kennedy presents an 
entirely original view of the American 
struggle, and in language at once forcible 
and eloquent, graphically describes what 
he saw during two terrible campaigns under 
Generals Burnside and Grant. The lec- 
turer, anxious to serve the country of his 
adoption, accepted the chaplaincy of the 
79th Highlanders—a bond jide Scotch regi- 
ment—the only one in the American ser- 
vice, which at the time was under General 
Burnside, in East Tennessee. To join it 
he had to perform a solitary journey from 
Bridgeport vid Chattanooga, a distance of 
about 170 miles. The lecturer gives his 
reasons for entering the army, and his 
yersonal reminiscences and experiences. 

is descriptions of the battle of Campbell 
Town and the seige of Knoxville are ex- 
cellent specimens of word painting. Asa 
proof that the “‘contrabands” are worth 
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‘ every effort which can be made in their | 
behalf, he cites the fact, that out of 130,000 | 
registered by one branch of the Freedmen’s | 
Aid Society, 60,000 have been taught to 
become self-supporting. The Rey. 

Kennedy delivered a second oration on 


Mr. bs United-States’ ship of war, Wachusett, 
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Tuesbay evening, the 27th, in the large 


hall of the Literary Institution (Young. 


Men’s Christian Association), 165 Alders- 
gate Street, at eight o’clock, on ‘‘Seces- 
sion and the War,” in which he grouped 
the testimony of the most eminent Southern 
statesmen on secession. 

On Thursday, the 25th ultimo, a deputa- 
tion of the members and friends of the 
Emancipation Society waited, by appoint- 
ment, upon the Hon. C. F. Adams, at the 
United-States’ Legation, to present him, 
for transmission to Mr. Lincoln, an ad- 
dress congratulating him upon his re- 
election. Praionion will be found in an- 
other column. 

Mr. Levi Coftin, to whose mission in be- 
half of the freedmen we have referred in 
previous numbers, has held a series of 
successful meetings in the provinces. We 
renew our recommendation of him to all 
friendsof humanity throughout the country. 

The Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society unanimously 
adopted, at their ordinary meeting, on the 
2nd ultimo, an address of congratulation 
to Mr. Lincoln, the text of which will be 
published in due course. 

S. A, Goddard, of Birmingham, has is- 
sued, in pamphlet form, a reply to the 
speech of Mr. Lindsay, on the American 
question, at Sunderlaud, in August last, 
The “reply” is exhaustive, and tho- 
roughly disposes of Mr. Lindsay’s state- 
ments and arguments, 

The existence of a most extensive slave- 
trade up the White Nile, to which we have 
rulers in previous numbers, is again 
mentioned in a correspondence between 
Mr. John A, Tinne, of Briarley, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool, and two Dutch ladies, who 
were prosecuting a journey of exploration 
into the interior, but have been compelled 
to give it up in consequence of the hostility 
of the chiefs, 

Brazil—The marriage of the Princess 
Imperial of Brazil took place on the 16th 
October ultimo, and was solemnized with 
great formality, The Emperor, on the oc- 
casion of the marriage, gave letters of eman- 
cipation to all the slaves of which she was 
the owner, 

By a decree of the 24th of September, all 
the ‘‘ free Africans” (emancipados) existing 
in the empire were emancipated, whether 
in the service of the State or in that of pri- 
vate individuals, thus annulling the decree 
No. 1803 of the 28th of December 1853, 
which exacted fourteen years’ service from 
that date, 

The Confederate war-steamer and pirate 
Florida was captured in Brazilian waters, 
under the guns of the forts off Bahia, by 


on the 7th of October ultimo, This act is 
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alleged to have been a violation of neutral- 
ity, and is likely to give rise to much 
diplomatic discussion and negociation. 

Russia.—The Emperor of Russia has 
issued a ukase extending the abolition of 
serfdom to Trans-Caucasia, the only pro- 
vince of the Russian empire where that 
institution still existed. 

Spain. —Queen Isabella of Spain has con- 
ferred the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Charles III. on Cardinal Wiseman and se- 
veral ex-Ministers, as well as on M. Cor- 
radi, formerly director of the Clamor Pub- 
lico. Senor Corradi is a zealous abolition- 
ist, and one of the Committee of the newly- 
formed Anti-Slavery Society in Madrid. 

It is said that the Spanish Government 
intends to give up San Domingo, finding it 
impossible to continue the contest against 
the Dominicans. 

West Inpies. — Antigua.—The Legisla- 
ture of the colony of Antigua has adopted 
the Encumbered Estates’ Acts, and passed 
the usual local Act for carrying the same 
into execution. 

Jamaica.—Mr. Richard Hill, of Jamaica, 
Stipendiary Magistrate, and Secretary to 
the Stipendiary Justice Department, is- 
sued an excellent address on the occasion 
of the Baptist Jubilee, held on the 19th of 
July last, at the Baptist chapel, St. Jago 
dela Vega. It gives a complete history of 
the progress of the Baptist Mission in 
Jamaica. 

Barbados.—Emigration from this island 
to British Guiana appears to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

The Bahamas.—In these islands the cul- 
tivation of cotton is being greatly extended. 

Unitep States — Congressional — Con- 
gress assembled at Washington on the 5th 
ult. We give, in another column, the 
chief points of the President’s message. 

The War—Since our last Summary, 
events of great importance have occurred. 
Our readers must bear in mind that we do 
not profess to do more than furnish, under 
this head, a mere outline of the general 
operations of the two opposing armies, the 
details of whose movements must be sought 
in the columns of the daily press. 

Lee and Grant still confront each other 
within their respective lines, but diver- 
sions have been made, by corps from each, 
with a view to bring on an opportunity for 
a general engagement. The chief of these 
have been executed by aforce under Generals 
Longstreet and Early, detached by General 
Lee to operate against General Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley, who is commis- 
sioned to hold the line of the Upper Poto- 
mac, with a view to the isolation of Rich- 
mond on that side. After a series of ma- 
noeuvres, Sheridan succeeded in overtaking 
hisantagonists, and inflicted on them a severe 
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defeat, resulting in their retreat, and in his 
occupation of the Shenandoah Valley, the 
lower part of which he held at the date of 
the latest aclvices, notwithstanding all at- 
tempts to dislodge him. The most serious 
of these took place on the 19th October, 
when, during a fog, Sheridan being at 
Winchester, the enemy attacked his force 
at Cedar Creek, and routed it, capturing 
twenty guns. Sheridan, however, came 
up in time to re-form his line, and con- 
verted this repulse into a victory of the 
most signal character, retaking his guns, 
and capturing thirty of the enemy’s. The 
affair was a most sanguinary one. 

Meanwhile Grant—after the failure of 
his mining operations and subsequent 
assault on the 22nd July—had obtained 
possession of Dutch Gap, a small penin- 
sula on the James River, which his engi- 
neers were set to cut through, to afford the 
Federal gun-boats a passage to a point 
higher up than their present station, with- 
out exposing them to the risk of running 
the gauntlet of the Confederate batteries, 
This cutting is now completed, and will 
shortly—it is expected—be used. He has 
also planted a strong force, under General 
Warren, at Ram’s Point, on the Weldon 
railroad. A severe engagement for pos- 
session of this important point took place 
on the 16th August, but the Federals re- 
tained their hold upon it. Since that 
time, with the exception of heavy recon- 
naissances made by Grant, and sundry 
skirmishes, no decided movement has been 
made by either party, although Grant is 
known to have strongly intrenched his 
position, and to be gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer to Richmond. His tactics 
appear to be directed to isolate the present 
rebel capital, and hence his demonstrations 
against the railways communicating with 
it. Warren had recently been detailed to 
destroy the bridge across the Nottaway 
river, which he had accomplished, and 
with it fifteen miles of the Weldon rail- 
road as far south as Hicksford. He then 
returned to Petersburg. 

In the West the military operations of 
General Sherman have been highly success- 
ful. He had withdrawn from around 
Atlanta, on the 30th August, but finding 
Hood at a disadvantage, entrenched at a 
place called Jonesboro’, he interposed 
his army between it and Atlanta, compel- 
ling Hood, in order to save his base of sup- 
plies, to evacuate the city, which he did 
on the 3rd September, after blowing up 
the magazines. From Chattanooga to 
Atlanta is a distance of 138 miles, every 
available spot along which was fiercely 
contested by the Confederates. After this 
great achievement Sherman rested his 
troops, then pushed on southward De- 
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taching General Thomas to Nashville— 
which is strongly fortified—to keep open 
his communications, and having burnt 
Atlanta, he suddenly quitted this place, 
with a large force, and, dividing it, 
marched rapidly away towards the coast. 
From the day of his disappearance he has 
been heard of only through Southern 
sources, but each time he was in closer 
proximity to the coast. He had passed 
by Macon, Milledgeville, and Augusta, 
and was last heard of as moving, on the 
7th ult., towards Savannah, and within 
five miles of it, having—as was alleged—a 
heavy force of Confederates confronting 
him. Probably, ere this Summary meets 
the eye of the reader, the daily press will 
have published later news. 

Hood has, in the interim, been follow- 
ing up Thomas, and a severe engagement 
took place between them on the 30th No- 
vember, at Franklin, but Hood was re- 
pulsed by the Federals, under General 
Scholefield, at all points, with a loss of 
from 5000 to 6000 men. No further at- 
tack had since taken place. 

The Confederate guerilla chief, General 
Morgan, has disappeared from the scene of 
war. He was, some short time since, sur- 
prised at Greenville, Tennessee, by Gene- 
ral Gillem, his forces routed, he himself 
killed, with nearly 100 of his men, and 75 
captured. 

At Mobile, matters—as at Charleston— 
remain in statw quo, only that Admiral 
Farragut had taken Fort Morgan, and 
thuscommandstheharbour. It surrendered 
on the 24th August. 

The Federals have re-occupied Ply- 
mouth, North Carolina. The Confederates 
evacuated the city on the approach of the 
gun-boats. 

Miscellaneous. —Mr. Chase has been ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, in the place of Roger Taney, de- 
ceased. It is the most dignified post in 
the gift of the President, and is as much 
the object of ambition as the Lord Chan- 
cellorship in England. 

Judge Taney (Roger Brooke) had filled 
the above office twenty-seven years, and 
died at the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
in full possession of his faculties. He was 
a strong Democrat—that is, of pro-slavery 
sympathies—and was the author of the 
Dred Scott decision, which may be summed 
up in the dictum, that ‘‘negroes have no 
rights which a white man is bound to 
respect.” 

The degree of Doctor of Laws has been 
conferred upon Mr. George Thompson by 
the Wesleyan University, the oldest insti- 
tution in connection with the Episcopal 
Methodist body of the United States, 


The State of Nevada has been admitted 
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into the Union by proclaimation of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Governor Bradford, of Maryland, has 
officially proclaimed the new Constitution. 
The event was celebrated in Baltimore by 
a salute of 500 guns. All slaves were set 
free on the first day of November, in pur- 
suance of an order of the Court under the 
new Constitution. The white working men 
throughout the State are rejoiced to know 
that slave-labour can no more be brought 
to bear against them. 

A national convention of the coloured 
people of the United States has been re- 
cently held at Syracuse, in the State of 
New York. Two special documents—the 
one, “A Bill of Wrongs and Rights,” and 
the other an address to the American 
people—were adopted. In addition, the 
convention resolved to petition Congress to 
abolish all laws discriminating against the 
African race on account of their colour. A 
National League was instituted to encou- 
rage self-reliance and promote the interests 
of industry and education. Twenty States 
were represented ; and the delegates, it is 
said, were fully impressed with the gravity 
of the crisis, and with the responsibility 
now agg, age the coloured citizens of 
America. This movement is of great im- 
portance as shewing the growth of an or- 
ganized patriotic sentiment among the free 
people of colour. 

Mr. Reeily, father-in-law of General Johw 
Morgan, recently killed, and formerly the 
representative in Congress from Tennes- 
see, has taken the amnesty oath. He was: 
the head of all the rebels in Murfreesboro’, 
who seemed to move under his guidance. 
He says he ‘regards the Southern Con- 
federacy a failure, and though once honest 
in its support, would now gladly return to 
the old government,” 

General M’Clellan’s resignation of his 
comission in the United-States army has 
been accepted, and Sheridan has been ap- 
pointed to the vacant major-generalship, 

W. Shreve Bailey, of Newport, Ken- 
tucky, has recommenced the issue of his 
paper, entitled, The Free South, after an 
enforced suppression of tive years. More 
particular reference will be made to this 
circumstance in our next number. 

Rebeldom.—In the Confederate Senate 
Mr. Henry, of Tennessee, has introduced 
the following resolution: ‘* That this Con- 
gress does not hesitate to aver its sincere 
desire fur peace, and to that end proclaims 
to the world the readiness of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States to open 
negotiations to establish a permanent and 
honourable peace between the Confederate 
States and the United States, upon the 
basis of the separate independence of the 
former.” 
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Resolutions have been introduced into 
the Confederate Senate vigorously op- 
posing the arming of the slaves, on the 
ground that, as yet, no necessity exists 
for that measure. 








ADDRESSES TO PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN. 


DEPUTATION TO THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 


A NUMEROUs and influential deputation from the 
Emancipation Society waited upon the Hon. 
C. F. Adams, the American Minister, in the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 15th ult., at his resi- 
dence in Portland Place, to represent to His Excel- 
lency, for transmission to the United States, an 
address congratulating President Lincoln on his 
-re-election. The deputation consisted of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen :—Mr. William Evans (chair- 
man ofthe Society), Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., Mr. Thomas Hughes 
(of Lincoln's Inn), Mr. S. Lucas, Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow, Professor F. W, Newman, the Rev. Wm. 
Brock, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
M.A., Mr.B. Scott (Chamberlain of London), Mr. 
Victor Schelcher (formerly Under Minister of 
Marine in the French Provisional Government), 
Mr. James M‘Henry, Mr. Cunningham Borth- 
wick, the Revs. J. W. Massie, D.D., J. Burns, 
D.D., J. W. Bayley, D.D., J. S. Jones, incum- 
bent of Christchurch, Liverpool; W. D. Corkren 
(Brentford), J. C. Gallaway, M.A., T. Jones 
(Blackheath), and Dawson burns, Dr. Frederick 
Tomkins (Temple), Mr. W. T. Malleson, Trea- 
surer, and Mr. F. W. Chesson, Hon. Secretary 
of the Society ; Mr. H. J. Slack, F.G. S., Alder- 
man Towle (Oxford), Mr.J. Cunuingham (Brent- 
ford), and Messrs. J. A. Nicholay, John Gorrie, 
Mason Jones, C. H. Elt, W..Jolinson (Cambridge), 


_ R. Hill (Bedford), George Newman, T. Cooke 


(Leicester), G. J. Holyoake, F. W. Kdge, R. 
Hannah, E. Wainewright, G. pecaienae, Te Ww. 
Biggs (Devizes), John Moore, W. Farmer, J. A. 
‘Horner, John Frost, F. Wright, W. E. Dawes, 
T. Hattersley and many others. 

Mr. WittraAm Evans, addressing Mr. Adams, 
said: Sir, I have the honour, as Chairman of the 
Emancipation Society, to request you to do us 
the favour of transmitting to President Lincoln 
an address which has been unanimously agreed 
to by the Society, congratulating him on his 
election a second time as President of the United 
States. Perhaps it would not be proper for us 
ordinarily to interfere in a matter which has 
reference to the internal affairs of the United 
States, but there is a significance in Mr. Liucoln’s 
election which takes it out of the category of 
ordinary events. You are all aware that we 
have taken a zealous, active, and important part 
in the emancipation of the negro. by example, 
by enormous sacrifices, by diplomacy, and by 
every other means in our power, we have endea- 
voured to rouse the sentiment of the world to the 
horrors of Slavery. We believe that the example 
of this country has been the means of inducing 
in your own countrymen what we consider a 
sound and wise view of this question, and has 
awakened the conscience of the North on this 
subject. The awakened feeling of the North on 
the subject has driven the slaveholders to rebel- 
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lion, and that is really the whole cause of the 
war. The election of Mr. Lincoln under such 
circumstances we regard as an endorsement by 
the people of the United States of that policy 
wr wpe. conceive to be so important. We have 
seen with the greatest satisfaction the re-election 
of Mr. Lincoln; we feel that it is a great step in 
the right direction. We sympathize deeply with 
the sufferings of the people of the United States. 
They are undergoing great trials which we be- 
lieve to be in the world's cause; but we feel 
confident that success will crown all their efforts. 
We have much pleasure in asking that this 
address may be transmitted through you, than 
whom a better friend to the two countries does 
not exist. 

Mr. F. W, Cuesson, the Hon. Secretary, then 
read the following address, adopted by the Eman- 
cipation Society for presentation to Mr. Lincoln :— 


“To His Excentency ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UniteD Srares OF 
AMERICA. 

“¢ Sin,—We, the President and Members of the 
Emancipation Society, with profound respect for 
your person and for your office, congratulate you 
upon your re-election as President of the United 
States of America. 

*“‘ Your first election marked you out as the 
freely-chosen leader of the people for the express 
and avowed purpose of resisting the encroach- 
ments of the Slave Power, and we rejoice that, 
after four years’ experience, your countrymen 
have again determined that you shall act as 
their chief magistrate for another term of office, 
in order that the hateful institution of Slavery 
may be abolished. 

** We agree with those who elected you in their 
deductions that ‘Slavery was the cause of the 
rebellion’ it is your duty to quell; that it ‘ must 
be hostile to the principles of Republican Go- 
vernment;’ and that both justice and national 
safety demand its extirpation; and we at the 
same time feel confident, that whilst vigorously 
conducting the remaining operations of the war, 
so as to accomplish this high purpose, your ad- 
ministration will be guided, as it has h therto 
been, by an earnest desire to mitigate the suf- 
ferings inseparable from a condition of strife. 
We have noticed with peculiar satisfaction the 
sanction and aid given by your government to 
the voluntary efforts of the Sanitary Commission, 
whose agents have not confined their beneficent 
action to their own party in the struggle; but 
have bestowed the greatest care and attention 
upon the sick and wounded rebels who have 
fallen into your hands. 

**We deplore the loss of valuable life in the 
protracted conflict which the slaveholders have 
forced upon your country; but it is an honour 
to you and to your fellow-citizens that no prison- 
ers have been put to death for the mere fact of 
being taken in arms against your government ; 
and we have faith that you will continue to shew 
all possible mercy and forbearance to the enemies 
of your Republic, and thus leave to your contem- 
poraries and to posterity the grateful task of 
placing your moderation in noble contrast with 
the deplorable and sanguinary ferocity exhibited 
by European despots towards those whom their 
cruelty has driven to revolt. 
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‘That your exertions may shorten the duration 
of the war, and that your country, thoroughly 
urged and purified from the crime and curse of 
io, and with every citizen, without regard 
to race or colour, standing in perfect equality 
before the law, may enjoy eternal happiness, 
and exert a useful and wide-spread influence for 
the advancement of liberty and the general good 
of mankind, is the wish and prayer of your sin- 
cere friends. 
(Signed) ‘ Wiit1am Evans, Chairman. 
“P, A. Tay 
«W.T:Mantazos, TYeasurer, 
““F, W. Cuesson, Hon. Secretary. 
*¢ London, December, 1864.” 

Mr. P. A. Taytor, M.P., the Treasurer of the 
Society, then said: I am glad to be allowed to 
say one word in addition to the address to Pre- 
sident Lincoln, and to the observations of the 
Chairman. We are certainly here to-day under 
somewhat exceptional circumstances. Under 
ordinary circumstances, if we took the course of 
presenting such an address to the President, we 
might be open to the criticism of taking an un- 
usual if not an impertinent step; and we might 
almost as well expect to hear of the merchants of 
New York meeting and waiting upon Lord 
Lyons, to congratulate him upon the success or 
failure of one of our great parties—of Lord Derby 
or Lord Palmerston. But we take it that these 
are no ordinary circumstances, and that it is no 
ordinary crisis through which America has been 
passing. A struggle of so tremendous a nature 
that modern history does not afford its parallel 
cannot be carried on without causing a wave of 
sadness and distress all over the world. We 
think we are in harmony with large numbers ot 
our own countrymen, and with the best and 
truest of your countrymen, in rejoicing over the 
re-election of President Lincoln. We think we 
see in that re-election, first, a forecast of the 
entire reconstitution of the great Republic; se- 
condly, the promotion of the abolition of that 
system of Slavery which has been the spot of 
disgrace upon your countrymen; and, thirdly, 
and as arising out of these two, we think we see 
in the future relations of England and America, 
based as those relations will be on tics of mutual 
esteem and respect, and on the natural sympa- 
thies of two nations looking back to a common 
origin and animated by common aspirations, a 
state of things which will tend towards the 
realization of peace, progress, and civilization. 

The Hon. and Rev. Barrisr Noet said: I 
am: very glad to express the feeling of great 
gratification with which I, in common with the 
——* here, heard of the re-election of Mr. 

incoln, as atribute from the American nation 
to his wisdom, to his patriotism, to his honesty, 
and to his firmness. It also, I think, expressed 
their thorough conviction that, while they were 
putting into his hands the powers that were ne- 
cessary to bring the great rebellion to a close, 
they were quite confident that their domestic 
liberties were safe in his hands. Their choice 
seems to me to be as creditable to the intelligence 
of the nation as it was to his virtue. It must 
surely exercise a powerful influence upon the 
counsels of the South, because the nation has 
taught those who are in rebellion—the leaders of 
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that rebellion—that it is as firm and resolute to 
maintain its own rights as they are ardent to 
secure the triumph of their lawlessness. That 
being the case, the leaders of the rebellion—espe= 
cially if the magnanimous, generous, and Chris- 


tian-like proposal of General Butler to include 


them in an amnesty, from which they would 
have excluded him were adopted—would have no 
further grounds to sustain this struggle, except 
the resolule determination to commit two crimes, 
the crime of causeless rebellion and the crime of 
cruel slaveholding. I cannot but hope that the 
leaders themselves, when they see the equal firm- 
ness and generosity of the North, may yield to 
wiser feelings ; and, at any rate, it is satisfactory 
to observe repeated and growing evidence that 
the non-slaveholding population of the South is 
not so reluctant to return to the Union, where 
they may enjoy liberty, fraternity, and equality, 
under the folds of the old flag. Whatever may 
be the case of the South, it appears to us here 
that, by the result of that election, the nation 
has expressed its determination, unmoved by any 
advice from any quarter, by the weight of taxa- 
tion and debt, by the miseries and horrors which 
war may engender, by any reason at home, or 
by any temporary military reverse, not to aban- 
den their resolution to extinguish the rebellion— 
the only source by which, as it seems to many 
others, the cruelties of the slaveholding system 
can be brought to an end, and your nation secure 
a permanent and honourable peace to itself. 

Sir Cuartes Lye xt, Bart.: I did not expect 
to be called upon to make any remark; but [ 
may say, that having visited the United States 
many times, I feel thoroughly convinced that 
this is a struggle between a higher and a lower 
civilization. I have felt intense interest in the 
contest, and, although I have been greatly sur- 
prised at the amount of resistance which the 
South has been able to shew, I have never 
felt a doubt of the issue. Much as I deplore the 
suffering, the loss of life, and the bloodshed caused 
by the war, I feel satisfied that had the North 
been able more readily and immediately to put 
down that rebellion, we should not have attained 
that result which this Society so earnestly de- 
sires—the emancipation of the negroes in the 
South. I believe that result would not have 
been so effectively brought about as it will be 
in consequence of the great resistance which the 
South has been able to make. 

Rev. Dr. MAssi£ next spoke, and said he had 
much pleasure in giving expression to a senti- 
ment which had grown in his mind since his 
visit to America as the deputation of the Anti- 
Slavery Conference, which adopted and sent an 
address to the ministers of all denominations in 
the United States. That sentiment was, that the 
English and Americans were one people though 
two nations. ‘Their sympathies, their literature, 
their religion, and most of their laws, have the 
same origin and the same tendency, and their 
union as one people, though two nations, would 
be of advantage to liberty, not only in their own 
countries, but all over the world. He was sorry 
to say, that from certain very ostentatious dis- 
plays of literary advocacy, and the sympathy 
which had been given to the South, there was a 
danger of an unkindly feeling being engendered 
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in the midst of their friends across the Atlantic ; 
but those parties, and the people who followed 
them, did not represent the middle and working 
classes, the back-bone and sinew of the nation. 
He had lately visited the leading towns in the 
North of England and in Scotland as a deputa- 
tion from the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and he 
‘had found in all the meetings which he had held 
that the sympathies of the people were unani- 
mously with the North. They had hailed the 
re-election of Mr. Lincoln with cordial, unani- 
tmaous, and, indeed, enthusiastic feelings, as a 
great blessing not only to America but to the 
world. 

Mr. Tuomas Huaues: I am delighted to take 
this opportunity, or any other, of testifying my 
deep and intense sympathy with the cause of law, 
of freedom, and of righteousness, which I believe 
to be the cause of the North. I have also great 


pleasure in taking this and any other occasion of | 


testifying my hearty admiration of the noble 
simplicity and grand stedfastness of purpose of 
President Lincoln. 

Rev. Wa. Brock said that the moral spectacle 
presented by the election of Mr. Lincoln would 
be for admiration throughout all generations. 
When they recollected the prognostications that 
he would certainly be beaten—when they saw 
the efforts that were made to defeat him—his 
triumph was significant and complete; and when 
they recollected that every thing was done in a 
peaceful and constitutional manner, and that 
upon Mr. Lincoln’s election there did not rest a 
blot such as there did upon some elections with 
which they were familiar, they had reason to 
thank God and take courage. 

Dr. FREDERICK TomK1Ns said he had accom- 
anied Dr. Massie as the deputation of the 
reedmen’s Aid Society, and he could bear out 

his statement as to the universal sympathy of 
the working classes in the places they had visited 
with the cause of the North and abolition. 

Rev. Mr. Jones, who represented the Liver- 
pool Emancipation Society, said that that So- 
ciety had to fight one of the hardest battles and 
moral campaigns in which they had ever been 
engaged in this country, and the result of which 
he ventured to say was highly satisfactory. He 
believed that nowhere more than in Liverpool 
would the election of Mr. Lincoln have a marvel- 
lous effect. He believed that Liverpool society 
was rapidly developing into two classes —those 
who had always had a latent sympathy with 
Slavery, and with whom morally they had nothing 
to do; and those who had always had a latent 
sympathy with freedom, of whom the great ma- 
jority, if not the whole, will soon be convineed 
that the cause of freedom was identified with 
the cause of union. Mr. Lincoln’s re-election 
had exercised a powerful effect on the public 
mind, and in the future relations of Liverpool 
and the United States it would be found that 
nowhere more than there was the cause of free- 
-dom and the cause of union one. 

Mr. Mason Jones said he could confirm the 
observations of preceding speakers as to the 
feelings of the working classes on this question. 
He had addressed meetings in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and other towns, and he had found without 
exception that the working classes were in 
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favour of the North. He regretted to say, how- 
ever, that while the hearts were generally on the 
side of the North, the pockets were generally on 
the side of the South: the men with the fustian 
jackets were in favour of liberty, and those with 
black coats were generally in favour of Slavery. 
He hoped that in the further construction of the 
Union there would be no compromise with the 
Slave Power; that the Conservative party in the 
North would not be allowed to dictate to Mr. 
Lincoln; that Slavery would not only be abo- 
lished, but that the negro would be invested 
with full political freedom; that there would be 
throughout the Union one indivisible liberty for 
all, of whatever race and colour. 

Dr. Burns wished to point out that the Pre- 
sident had been elected under different circum- 
stances this time to what he was formerly. Then 
he was elected to be chief magistrate to both 
North and South, but this time he was not tied 
by political bonds to act otherwise than as his 
noble head and his large heart might direct him. 

Mr. J. A. Niconay, as one largely familiar 
with the opinions of large masses of the working 
classes, wished to add his testimony to their uni- 
versal feeling in favour of the cause of the union 
and emancipation. He expressed his belief that 
the expression of public feeling which was 
inaugurated by the great Exeter-Hall meeting, 
and followed by the St. James’s Hall and other 
meetings, had had a very powerful effect, and 
had preserved the country from serious compli- 
cations. 

His Excellency Mr. ApAms made the follow- 
ing reply: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I 
receive the address which you are pleased to 
commit to my care with great satisfaction. 
Coming as it does from an Association of such 
respectability in this kingdom, it cannot fail to 
be regarded in America as a strong proof of the 
friendly interest taken by a considerable portion 
of the English people in the welfare of the United 
States whilst passing through their great perils. 
This will do great good ; for I cannot disguise 
from myself or from you the painful fact that an 
opposite disposition has been manifested here in 
very influential circles, and that the knowledge 
of this has given rise to a general impression 
among my countrymen that the whole British 
nation really desires the disruption and conse- 
quent downfall of the power of the United States. 
Hence has sprung up a corresponding degree of 
ill-will which bids fair, if not counteracted, only 
to increase with time. Ifsuch passions be per- 
mitted a full indulgence between two nations 
it needs little sagacity to foretell that in the long 
run the end is war. Very fortunately for us all 
in the present case, the demonstrations already 
made by yourselves, and many other Associa- 
tions whose friendly communications from va- 
rious portions of the kingdom I am now continu- 
ally receiving for transmission to America, will 
enable those who value the blessings of peace and 
international amity to prove that, whatever may 
be the hostility of some, it is by no means 
shared by the greater number of the British 
people, and ought not to be presumed to be a 
national impression. Permit me, gentlemen, 
further to observe, that the election to which you 
refer in your address has drawn out as full and 
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general an expression of the opinion of the whole 
people of the region in which it has taken place 
as has ever been the case in the most peaceful 
times. Never was a canvass more perfectly 
free, nor more latitude taken in the discussion 
of public questions and of the characters of 
public men. Under these circumstances it is 
needless to point out to you how mistaken have 
been the notions of some that any essential 
variation has taken place in the general opera- 
tion of free institutions in all that portien of the 
United States (constituting much the greatest 
part) not immediately the theatre of the war. 
would further beg leave to call your attention 
to two points which the history of the late elec- 
tion appears clearly to establish. The first is, 
the practical impossibility of making any effec- 
tive separation of the personal and political inte- 
rests of the two sections of America now involved 
in this deplorable struggle. This is indubitably 
shewn by the fact, that at no time in our history 
has so direct and persistent an effort at inter- 
ference to control the event of the election of 
President been made by the people of the insur- 
gent States as upon this last occasion, whilst 
they profess—and doubtless honestly — their 
desire to separate themselves wholly from it. 
The notorious projects devised by some of their 
agents at Niagara Falls in the autumn,’followed 
as they were by the nomination at Chicago of a 
candidate for the Presidency committed to a 
papa dictated by that portion of the people well 
nown to be most in sympathy, if not in absolute 
communication, with them, furnish evidence 
enough of this truth, if the same were not con- 
firmed by the regrets unequivocally expressed 
since by certain prominent leaders in the Southern 
States, at the failure of their expectations from 
that nomination. This shews that whatever might 
be the sincerity with which either portion of the 
country might act in the supposition that it 
should consent to pledge itself to a complete 
separation, the fact that the political interest of 
the two are inextricably intertwined will, under 
every possible circumstance, render all such pre- 
mises in practice futile and void. ‘The second 
point to which I would advert is naturally sug- 
gested by the first. It is this—that the only 
real question of difference between the two par- 
ties in the election was that which directly in- 
volved the interests of the slaveholding insur- 
gents much more than those of the loyal States. 
The nomination at Chicago rested on an implied, 
if not an express engagement, to protect domestic 
Slavery so far as not to make it a question in 
any plan of pacification and restoration of the 
Union. The policy of the government, on the 
other hand, was well understood to be a restora- 
tion of the Union as a primary object, but the 
settlement of the slave question as a necessary 
preliminary to a durable re-establishment of 
ce. If this be a correct statement of the 
issue, it can be no cause of surprise to find the 
insurgents straining every nerve to bring about 
a result favourable to their interests. It was, 
then, the fate of Slavery that made the turning 
point in the great decision to be made by the 
people of the United States on this occasion. If 
this be so, the result is one in which we may be 
permitted all to rejoice in common. It has 
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continued a Government which had already done 
much towards emancipation in the progress of 
the war, and which might be depended upon to 
go on doing more, in proportion as matters 
should approach more nearly the great end of its 
perfect work. I will conclude, then, with the 
expression of a hope, that without regard to 
national distinction, all good men may have 
cause to rejoice in the termination of this melan- 
choly struggle, if that end be at once the confir- 
mation of a free government in America, and 
the eradication of the most formidable evil with 
which its progress has been heretofore cursed. 

Three ete were then given for Mr. Lincoln, 
and the deputation withdrew. 


FROM THE LONDON WORKING MEN, ADOPTED AT 
A PUBLIC MEETING HELD AT THE LAMBETH 
BATHS, ON THE 8TH ULT. 


To His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States of America. 

Sir, We, the working men of South London, 
in public meeting assembled, present our most 
respectful but hearty congratulations on your 
re-election to the presidential chair. We rejoice 
in the manner in which that election was con- 
ducted, as well as at its results, proving, as it 
has done, that the possession of full politicel 
power by the masses of the people does not tend 
to lawlesness, even when exercised under ex- 
tremely trying circumstances. We regard the 
action of the decisive majority which has again 
placed you in power as another proof that the 
great nation over which you preside is pledged 
to connect the restoration of the Union with 
freedom for the negro, and with his being ulti- 
mately placed before the law on a perfect equality 
with the white man. We lament the great 
sufferings caused by this war, as we abhor the 
treachery by which it was commenced; and we 
earnestly pray that peace may soon be established, 
not by such unholy compromise as would cause a 
speedy renewal of the war, but a peace which, 
being righteous, will also be permanent. We 
deprecate the unjust and unkind remarks of a 
portion of our press and people in reference to 
yourself and the great cause you represent; but 
these must no more be regarded as a fair repre- 
sentation of the opinion of Great Britain, than 
the statements of some papers and public men 
in America respecting this country are to be 
taken as a fair representation of the opinions of 
America. In conclusion, we beg to assure you 
of our earnest prayers that Almighty God may 
long preserve your life, and give you all needful 
help in the important position you have beon 
called to re-occupy at this important crisis; and 
hoping that America will soon be re-united and 
free, and that your nation and our own may 
ever be found in perfect agreement for the good 
of the world, and the glory of God, we bid you 
farewell, 


FROM THE UNION AND EMANCIPATION SOCIETY. 


The executive of the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society of Manchester held a 
a meeting on Monday, the 28th 

ovember, to adopt an address of congra- 
tulation to President Lincoln on his re- 
election. 
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The following gentlemen were present :— 
Francis Taylor, Jas. Galloway, J. H. Estcourt, 
J. R. Wilkinson, Dr. Parkhurst, Ernest Jones, 
T. H. Barker, J. H. Raper, J. R. Cooper, 
Wm. Johnson, Councillor Booth, W. J. Wil- 
liams, R. Gouldin, Jas. Crossley, Thos. Fowe, 
H. Bowes, Wm. Bond, and Robt. Simons, 
Manchester; Rev. T. G. Lee, Jas. Sugden, 
R. Wilson, and Thomas Bostock, of Pendleton ; 
Jno. Petrie, jun., Rochdale; David Thomas, 
Bury ; J. Travis, Oldham; T. Tetlow and James 
Hayne, Lees; J. Glazebrook and Wm. Broad- 
bent, Ashton-under-Lyne; Saml. Merchant and 
W. H. Walker, Mossley; J. S. Wardleworth, 
Rawtenstall; J. M‘Kean, Preston; Jno. New- 
ton, Leigh ; Councillor Forrester, J. Hindle, and 
J. Fielding, Stockport; W. Higginbottom, 
Hyde; David Mills, Bowdon; Jno. Hacking and 
R. Gee, Farnworth. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Thomas 
Bayley Potter, President, the chair was taken by 
Mr. Francts Taytor, who, in a short address 
explained the object of the meeting, and called 
on Mr. T. H. Barker to read letters from Dr. 
Geo. Thompson and General Neal Dow, and the 
congratulatory address to President Lincolo. 
The adoption of the address was moved by Mr. 
J. H. Estcourt, Chairman of the Executive, 
seconded by Mr. Wilkinson, supported by Rev. 
T. G. Lee, Jno. Petrie, jun., Messrs. Ernest 
Jones, J. H. Raper, and each of the delegates 
from the auxiliaries,and adopted with acclamation. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved 
by Mr. J. R. Cooper, and seconded by Mr. 
Crossley, and unanimously carried. ‘The follow- 
ing is a copy of the address : 

“ Sir,—We hasten to congratulate you on the 
welcome intelligence that you have again been 
elected to the high dignity of President of the 
United States of America; an election which, 
whilst it has sealed the fate of Slavery in your 
great country, cannot fail, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to impress thoughtful minds 
‘as being one of the most sublime spectacles in 
the whole history of the world’ Liver since the 
Baltimore convention adopted its platform of 
enlightened patriotism and radical anti-slavery 
principles, and so unanimously nominated you 
for the Presidency, we have not faltered for one 
moment in our conviction that the people of the 
Free States of your great Republic would be true 
to their instincts and highest aspirations; and 
that their vote on the 8th of November 1864 
would prove them loyal to liberty, unity and 
nationality. Nobly have they responded to the 
claims of duty and humanity; and gloriously 
have they vindicated and illustrated the value 
and safety of popular represeatative government, 
proving themselves worthy of those free institu- 
tions and beneficent sccial arrangements that 
grow out of enlightened, educated, and civilized 
commonwealths. ‘The Federal Union and co:- 
stitution are dearly and wisely prized by them, 
as a sacred trust bequeathed by their forefathers, 
and ought not to be yielded in the spirit of com- 


. promise or concession to that system of cruelty 


and iniquity, human Slavery, which has been the 
blot on your national reputation. We mourn 
with you over the desolation that civil war is 
making among the families and homes of your 
people, who have given their choicest sens, their 
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bravest brothers, their best beloved of earth ; and 
who are still heroically struggling to save the 
national life—with all that freemen hold dear, 
and brave men cling to—equal civil and political 
liberty for men of all races, creeds, and countries ; 
and we believe that they will succeed. Already, 
during the term of your first Presidency, you 
have conquered for freedom an area of 1,300,000 
square miles, which three years ago was claimed 
by the rebels; and doubtless your brave and 
patriotic armies will, ere long, wrest the remain- 
ing 340,000 square miles from the grasp of the 
slaveholders’ confederacy. We rejoice in your 
re-election, because ‘we have observed in your 
presidential career a grand simplicity of purpose, 
and a patriotism that knows no danger, and which 
does not falter.’ We have recognised in you ‘ an 
honest endeavour faithfully to do the work of 
your great office, and in doing it, a brightness 
of personal honour on which no adversary has 
yet been able to fixa stain.’ We believe that 
you have been raised up by the providence of God 
to rescue your nation from anarchy, disruption, 
and ruin. By this election your people have 
pledged to the world their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honour, that they will redeem 
your great country faom the crime and carse of 
Slavery; that it shall indeed and without ex- 
ception be the home of the free and the brave; 
and that its government, in form and in admi- 
nistration, shall continue to be ‘the best and 
freest, the most equal in its rights, the most 
just in its decisions, the most lenient in its 
measures, and the most aspiring in its principles 
to elevate the race of men, that the sun of heaven 
ever shone upon.” We have deplored the undis- 
guised sympathy which has been manifested 
towards the slave confederacy in this country ; 
but we rejoice to be able to assure you, that 
from the very commencement of the struggle the 
great majority of the working classes, and no 
inconsiderable proportion of the middle class, 
together with the profoundest thinkers of our 
country, have been true to the principles of right 
and liberty; and, by their united voice, have pre- 
vented any hostile action on the part of those 
who were only tvo anxious to recognise an 
empire based upon-the ‘corner stone’ of Slavery. 
We are not uumindful of the fact, that in advo- 
cating the full and complete adoption of the 
principles of civil, religious, and political liberty, 
the destinies of the people of this nation and of 
America are inseparably linked together ; and we 
believe that we declare the conviction of all 
intelligent, honest, and unprejudiced lovers of 
liberty and justice, when we express our un- 
shaken faith, that you will crush the rebellion, 
restore the Union, maintain your national in- 
tegrity, and thereby secure the priceless heritage 
of freedom to your people throughout all genera- 
tions.—Adopted by the executive of the Union 
and Emancipation Society, Manchester, No- 
vember 28th. 


‘¢ Thomas Bayley Potter, President; Samuel 
Watts, Treasurer; John H. Estcourt, 
Chairman; John C. Edwards and Edward 
©. Greening, Hon. Secs. 


‘‘ Offices, 51, Piccadilly, Manchester.” 
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INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 
“To Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States of America. 

‘«« Srin,—We congratulate the American people 
upon your re-election by a large majority. If 
resistance to the Slave Power was the reserved 
watchword of your first election, the triumphant 
war cry of your re-election is death to Slavery. 

‘From the commencement of the Titanic- 
American strife, the working men of Europe 
felt instinctively that the star-spangled banner 
carried the destiny of their class. The contest 
for the Territories which opened the dire epochpee, 
was it not to decide whether the virgin soil of 
immense tracts should be wedded to the labour 
of the emigrant, or prostituted by the tramp of 
the slave-driver ? 

‘When an oligarchy of 300,000 slaveholders 
dared to inscribe, for the first time in the annals 
of the world, ‘Slavery’ on the banner of armed 
revolt—when on the very spots where hardly a 
century ago the idea of one great Democratic Re- 
public had first sprung up—whence the first de- 
claration of the rights of man was issued, and 
the first impulse given to the European revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century—when on those 
very spots counter-revolution, with systematic 
thoroughness, gloried in rescinding ‘the ideas 
entertained at the time of the formation of the 
old constitution,’ and maintained ‘Slavery to be 
a beneficent institution,’ indeed, the only solu- 
tion of the great problem of ‘the relation of 
capital to labour,’ and cynically proclaimed 
property in man ‘the corner-stone of the 
new edifice,—then the working classes of Eu- 
rope understood at once, even before the fanatic 
partisanship of the upper classes, for the Confe- 
derate gentry had given its dismal warning, that 
the slaveholders’ rebellion was to sound the tocsin 
for a general holy crusade of property against 
Jabour; and that for the men of labour, with 
their hopes for the future, even their past con- 
quests were at stake in that tremendous conflict 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Everywhere 
they bore therefore patiently the hardships im- 
posed upon them by the cotton crisis, opposed 
enthusiastically the pro-slavery intervention— 
importunities of their betters—and, from most 
parts of Europe, contributed their quota of blood 
to the good cause. 

““While the working men, the true political 
powers of the North, allowed Slavery to defile 
their own Republic, while before the negro, mas- 
tered and sold without his concurrence, they 
boasted it the highest prerogative of the white- 
skinned labourer to sell himself and choose his 
own master, they were unable to attain the true 
freedom of labour, or to support their Euro- 
pean brethren in their struggle for emancipa- 
tion ; but this barricr to progress has been swept 
off by the red sea of civil war. 

“The working men of Europe feel sure, that 
as the American War of Independence initiated 
a new era of ascendancy for the middle class, so 
the American Anti-Slavery War will do for the 
working classes. They consider it an earnest of 
the epoch to come that it fell to the lot of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the single-minded son of the work- 
ing class, to lead his country through the match- 
Jess struggle for the rescue of an enchained race, 
and the reconstruction of a social world.” 
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EMANCIPATION MEETING AT 
KINGSTON, JAM AICA. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
copy of certain resolutions unanimously 
adopted at a public meeting, held at King- 
ston, Jamaica, to commemorate the thir- 
tieth anniversary of negro emancipation :— 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of Kingston, 
held at the Tabernacle Parade, in this city, in 
commemoration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
negro emancipation in the British West Indies, 
G. W. Gordon, Esq., in the chair, 

The following resolutions were adopted :— 

Ist. Moved by Mr. Thomas D. Johnstone, 
seconded by Mr. William Harris— 

‘Resolved that this meeting, with gratitude 
and thankfulness to the great Giver of all good, 
desires to acknowledge on this anniversary the 
many blessings which have resulted to the 
British nation and the people of the British 
West Indies and other countries, during the 
thirty years which have elapsed since the period 
of negro emancipation.” 

2nd. Moved by Rev. J. F. Roach, seconded by 
Mr. J. Ashley— 

*‘ That the people of Jamaica, although suffer- 
ing many grievances, now desire to proclaim 
their continued loyalty and attachment to their 
gracious and beloved Queen, and their respect 
for her throne and Government, and would claim 
in the future those wonted attentions to which 
they consider themselves entitled, as an integral 

rtion of Her Majesty’s dominions.” 

3rd. Moved by Mr. George Craddock, seconded 
by Mr. Kelly Smith— 

“That this meeting views with apprehension 
and alarm the Bill recently introduced into the 
Legislature at the instance of Mr. Eyre, the 
Lieut.-Governor, to inflict corporal punishment 
for petty offences, while the higher objects of 
education and progress, and the improvement of 
agriculture, seem neglected to a painful and 
deteriorating degree.” 

4th. Moved by Mr. Joseph Goldson, seconded 
by Mr. G. T. Thomas, and supported by Mr. 

uey — 

«That the thanks of this meeting are due to 
the Right Honourable Lord Brougham ; also to 
the friends of the Anti-Slavery Reporter (sicinor.) 
and other noble advocates of the cause of liberty, 
for their untiring and united exertions, and 
especially for the great interest they have evinced 
in the present condition of matters in America, 
with reference to the liberty of that country, and 
in defence of the cause of the oppressed and 
destitute.” 

5th. Moved by Mr. A. C. Sinclair, seconded by 
Mr. W. H. Barclay— 

*‘ That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to Lord Brougham, L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq., 
Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society, the Ladies’ 
Negroes’ Friend Association, and other humane 
supporters of the cause of truth and liberty; and 
that the Chairman, and Messrs. A. C. Sinclair . 
and W. H. Barclay, and Rev. J. F. Roach, be a 
Committee for such purpose.” 

6th. Moved by Mr. J. M. Cunha, seconded by 
Mr. T. D. Johnstone— 


**That the Committee just appointed do wait 
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on his Honour the Mayor, as the head of the 
commonalty of this city, and also on his Honour 
the Custos, as the head of Her Majesty’s Jus- 
tices, and request that they may be pleased, by 
their countenance and support, to aid the object 
of this meeting; and that Messrs. W. Harris, 
C. F. Elliott, and George Craddock be appointed 
a Committee to solicit subscriptions in aid of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Britain, to be forwarded 
in the most acceptable manner.” 

7th. Moved by Mr. A. C. Sinclair, seconded by 
Mr. T. D. Johnstone— 

‘That the thanks of the meeting be awarded 
to the Chairman for his services in the chair.” 

(Signed) Grorce W. Gorpoy, 
Chairman. 

GrorGE T. THoMas, August 8, 1864. 

Secretary at the meeting. 





Original Correspondence. 


WEST INDIES. 


We have received a letter from a corre- 
spondent at Belize, Honduras, who, after 
referring to our circular letter issued to 
West-India pastors, soliciting an effort to 
obtain from their congregations an annual 
Ast of August donation to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, writes as fol- 


lows: 

s¢It is curious to observe in sects where the 
master prevails, the sympathy with the slave 
diminishes; where the servant abounds, it is 
-easy to interest them. 

‘©A very startling example of this we have 
just had in Belize, where a few charitably-dis- 

sed persons resolved to send clothing to the 
distressed freedmen of the United States of 
America. Hostility was strongly manifested by 
the members of the former, whilst the latter did 
what they could. We succeeded in obtaining 
money sufficient to purchase 100 blankets, be- 
sides about 200 pieces of half-worn clothing, 
freely contributed. All have been handed over 
to the United-States’ Consul, Dr. Leas, who 
undertakes to see them conveyed to the suffering 
ones, free of all charge. We obtained a very 
.respectable Committee of gentlemen, the minis- 
ters of the four denominations permitting their 
names to be inserted. The Ladies’ Committee, 
as usual, collected the most money. 

** A very painful fact was discovered, in pros- 
ecuting our object, which you form a notable 
exception to; it was this: that half a million 
human beings in America, in a state of destitu- 
tion, and suffering unto death by thousands, 
does not seem to arrest the attention of Editors, 
so that we were left to the scanty information 
that your Reporter affords for any tangible 
knowledge of these scenes of distress. I hope 
this can be satisfactorily explained: with me, at 
present, it is something more than mysterious. 
‘Therefore, but for your editorial devotion, no 
blankets had gone from Belize; and who should 
say how many more, had full information pre- 
vailed ? 

“I rejoice in the frequent opportunities the 
Society has of aiding the emancipation of the 
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slave. The final struggle seems to be at hand. 
May praise follow prayer in becoming gratitude 
and love.” 


We rejoice that the insertion of our 
appeal on behalf of the destitute freedmen 
has resulted in stimulating effort in Belize 
for their assistance, We hope the example 
will not be without effect in other quarters. 








THE BALE MISSION, WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA. 


WE have been asked to insert the following 
list of contributions—with an expression of 
thanks for the same—in aid of the Bale 
Mission on the West Coast of Africa, the 
objects and labours of which we referred 
to at some length in the October number 
of the Reporter. At the same time we 
published the credentials of the Rev. Elias 
Schrenk, the zealous and worthy agent of 
the Society, who is now in this country, 
endeavouring to raise funds in aid of the 
Mission. We urgently commend the object 
of Mr. Schrenk, for the work of the Mission 
with which he is connected is not only Mis- 
sionary, but Anti-Slavery. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Arthur Albright . .  . 
George Barker . : ‘ ‘ 
Misses M. A. and E. J. Phipson 
W. Southall, sen. é ° 
W. Southall, jun... . ‘ ‘ 
Rachel Fowler . ° : ° ° 
Anna Snowden . ° . . 
GeorgeSmithson . . . . 
John S. Wright, Esq. , ¢ 
Edwin Lawndy . : ‘ ° 
R. Barrow ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend Association . 
A Friend, by Mrs. E, Sturge 
F. and M. A. G. ‘ ‘ 
Mrs. Thomas Avery . ° ‘ ° 
W. Nutter , ‘ ‘ ° . 
W. H. Avery, Esq. . . . 
Mr. and Mrs. John Yates . e ° 
Dr. McConkey McCredy 
John Edward Wilson 

T. Marriott, Esq. 

Miss J. Shorthouse 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN MANCHESTER. 


J. Merrick ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 

J.C. Waterhouse . ‘ . ~m 

T. Clegg, Esq. . ‘ . ‘ 6e 

Semen tiiine, Esq. . ° ° e I 

Hugh Birley, Esq. . ‘ ° - I 

H. B. Jackson, Esq. . 0 

P. Ziegler, Esq. ‘ 0 

J. Hertz, Esq. . ‘ ‘ . — 
Stephen Robinson, Esq. . .- 0« OS® 

° ° ° - § 
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R. Barbour, Esq. 
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W. McKerrow, D.D. ‘ ‘ 
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Collection in Rev. — Scott's Chapel . 
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12 ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


“ — AntieSlaberp Reporter. 


““ MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1865. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


WE beg to call the attention of our friends 
in general, and of subscribers to the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter in particular, to the no- 
tice which has appeared in our last two 
Numbers, respecting the gratuitous issue, 
in future, of our periodical, to all Annual 
Subscribers to the Society’s funds of Ten 
Shillings and upwards, from and after 
this present seeond of January. This 
resolution has been taken by the Com- 
mittee, as a means of promoting the cir- 
culation of their record of the Society’s 
operations, and of anti-slavery proceedings 
generally, at home and abroad. It is hoped 
that the new arrangement will be every- 
where acceptable, and that efforts will be 
made by the friends of the cause, to ex- 
tend its advantages into as many fresh 
quarters as possible. Subscribers to the So- 
ciety’s funds, are respectfully urged to for- 
ward to the Editor, the names and full ad- 
dresses of persons likely to take an interest 
in anti-slavery matters. As the issue of the 
Reporter will,. under these circumstances, 
entail an additional annual loss, our friends 
are earnestly solicited personally to exert 
themselves to help the Society’s funds, by 
obtaining additionalsubscribers to thesame. 
We also beg to intimate that the Reporter 
will hereafter be issued unstamped, except 
specially ordered otherwise. 

Actual Subscribers to the Reporter only, 
and not also to the Society’s funds, are re- 
spectfully informed that they will be sup- 
plied as usual, and that their Subscription 
is due, in advance, on the Ist of January 
every year. 

All communications to be addressed to 
the Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 27 New Broad 
Street, E.C., London; and _ Post-office 
Orders may be made payable to him, at 
the Post-oflice, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On the fifth ult., Mr. Lincoln addressed 
his annual message to Congress. It was 
anticipated with more than usual interest. 
We submit such portions of it as relate 
particularly to the anti-slavery policy 
of the government. 


SLAVE-TRADERS. 


For myself, I-have no doubt of the power and 
duty of the executive, under the law of nations, 
to exclude enemies of the human race from an 
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think that proceedings in such cases lack the 
authority of law, it ought to be further regulated 
by it. I recommend that provision be made for 
effectually preventing foreign slave-traders from 
acquiring domicile and facilities for their crimi- 
nal occupation in our country. 


STATE ORGANIZATION. 


Important movements have also occurred 
during the year to the effect of moulding society 
for durability in the Union. Although short of 
complete success, it is much in the right di- 
rection that 12,000 citizens in each of the States 
of Arkansas and Louisiana have organized loyal 
State governments with free constitutions, and 
are earnestly struggling to maintain and ad- 
minister them. The movement in the same 
direction, more extensive though less definite, 
in Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, should 
not be overlooked. 


FREE MARYLAND 


But Maryland presents the example of eom- 
net success. Maryland is secure to Liberty and 

nion for all the future. The genius of rebellion 
will no more claim Maryland. Like another foul 
spirit, being driven out, it may seek to tear her, 
but it will woo her no more. 


THE SLAVERY AMENDMENTS. 


At the last session of Congress a proposed 
amendment of the Constitution abolishing Slavery 
throughout the United States passed the Senate, 
but failed, for lack of the two-thirds vote, in the 
House of Representatives. Although the present 
is the same Congress, and nearly the same meme 
bers, without questioning the wisdom or patriot- 
ism of those who stood in opposition, I venture 
to recommend the reconsideration and passage of 
the measure at the present session. Of course 
the abstract question is not changed, but an in- 
tervening election shews almost certainly that 
the next Congress will pass the measure if this 
does not. Hence there is only a question of time 
as to when the proposed amendment will go to 
the States for their action, and as it is to so go, 
at all events may we not agree that the sooner 
the better ? 


THE POPULAR VOICE. 


It is not claimed that the election has imposed 

a duty on members to change their views or their 
votes any further than, as an additional element 
to be considered, their judgment may be affected 
by it. It is the voice of the people now for the 
first time heard upon the question. Ina great 
national crisis like ours, unanimity of action 
among those seeking acommon end is very desir- 
able, almost indispensable, and yet no approach 
to such unanimity is attainable unless some de- 
| ference shall be paid to the will of the majority, 
simply because it is the will of the majority. 
In this case the common end is the maintenance 

' of the Union, and among the means to secure 
that end, such will, through the election, is most 
| clearly declared in favour of such constitutional 





asylum inthe United States. If Congress should | amendment. The most reliable indication of 
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public purpose in this country is derived through 
our popular elections. Judging by the present 
canvass and its results, the purpose of the people 
within the loyal States to maintain the integrity 
of the Union was never more firm, or more nearly 
unanimous than now. 


THE ELECTION. 


The extraordinary calmness and good order 
with which the millions of voters met and mingled 
at the polls, give strong assurance of this. Not 
only all those who supported the ** Union Ticket,” 
(so called,) but a great majority of the opposin 
party also, may be fairly claimed to entertain a 
to be actuated by the same purpose. It is an 
unanswerable argument, to this effect, that no 
candidate for any office whatever, high or low, 
has ventured to seek votes on the avowal that he 
was for giving up the Union. There have been 
much impugning of motives, and much heated 
controversy as to the proper means and best 
mode of advancing the Union cause; but in the 
distinct issue of Union or no Union the politicians 
have shewn their instinctive knowledge that 
there is no diversity among the people. 

In affording the people the fair opportunity of 
shewing one to another and to the world this 
firmness and unanimity of purpose, the election 
has been of vast value to the national cause. The 
election has exhibited another fact not less valua- 
ble to be known—the fact that we do not approach 
exhaustion in the most important branch of the 
national resources—that of living men. 


SUBMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATES, 


They can at any moment have peace simply 
by laying down their arms and submitting to the 
national authority under the constitution. After 
so much the Government could not, if it would, 
maintain war against them. The loyal people 
would not sustain or allow it. If questions 
should remain, we would adjast them by the 
peaceful means of legislation, conference, courts, 
and votes. Operating only in constitutional and 
lawful channels, some certain and other possible 
questions are and would be beyond the executive 
power to adjust, as, for instance, the admission 
of members into Congress, and whatever might 
require the appropriation of money. 

The executive power itself would be greatly 
diminished by the cessation of actual war. Par- 
dons and remissions of forfeiture, however, would 
still be within executive control. In what spirit 
and temper this control would be exercised can 
be fairly judged of by the past. 


THE AMNESTY. 


A year ago general pardon and amnesty upon 
specitied terms were offered to all except certain 
designated classes, and it was at the same time 
made known that the excepted classes were still 
within contemplation of special clemency. During 
the year many availed themselves of the general 
provisions, and many would, only that the signs 
of bad faith in some led to such precautionary 
measures as rendered the practical process less 
easy and certain. During the same time also 
special pardons have been granted to individuals 
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of excepted classes, and no voluntary action has 
been denied. Thus practically the door has been 
for a full year open to all, except such as were 
not in condition to make free choice, that is, 
such as were in custody or under constraint. It 
is still so open to all, but the time may come, 
and probably will come, when public duty shall 
demand that it be closed, and that in lieu thereof 
more rigorous measures than heretofore shall be 
adopted. 


THE EMANCIPATION POLICY. 


In presenting the abandonment of armed re- 
sistance to the national authority on the part of 
the insurgents as the only indispensable condition 
to ending the war on the part of the Government, 
I retract nothing heretofore said as to Slavery. 
I repeat the declaration made a year ago; and 
that, while 1 remain in my present position, I 
shall not attempt to retract or modify the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Nor shall I return to 
Slavery any person who is free by the terms of 
that proclamation, or by any of the acts of Con- 
gress. If the people should, by whatever mode 
or means, make it an executive duty to re-en- 
slave such persons, another, and not I, must be 
their instrument to perform it. In stating a 
single condition of peace, I mean simply to 
say, that the war will cease on the part of the 
Government whenever it shall have ceased on 
the part of those who began it. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


From the foregoing abstract, it will be 
seen that the policy of the Government, in 
relation to the anti-slavery question, in its 
various branches, is thoroughly radical. 
Foreign slave-traders are to be prevented 
from acquiring a domicile in the country ; 
the ‘‘State organizations” are rapidly pro- 
gressing, and are in favour of freedom ; 
Maryland isa Free State ; the constitutional 
amendment to exclude Slavery for ever 
from all the States of the Union is re- 
garded as certain to be adopted during the 
coming session of Congress; and, finally, 
the President declares that no change will 
be made by him in his ‘‘ Emancipation 
Proclamation,” and that any change in it 
will have to be made by another, not by 
him. The friends of negro freedom may 
take courage at the prospect this declaration 
of policy opens to the cause of humanity, 
and we may hope it will be further deve- 
loped to the granting of equal privileges 
and rights of citizenship to the emanci- 
pated. 

On another point the message is equally 
explicit. No terms are to be made with 
the rebel leaders, but peace is offered to the 
people, on condition of laying down their 
arms. Deeply is it to be lamented that 
there should exist, as yet, no symptom of 
the near approach of peace. The Federal 
Government, now sustained by the majority 
of the northern people, sees it to be its duty 
not to desist from hostilities against rebels, 
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till the rebellion has either been suppressed 
by force of arms, or the rebels have re- 
turned to their a meee ; and on the 
other hand, the rebel leaders appear deter- 
mined to persevere in that sanguinary course 
to which they so wickedly committed them- 
selves, to consolidate and extend their in- 
stitution of Slavery. Under such circum- 
stances, the friends of peace and humanity 
can only look on and await the issue. 


MR. SEWARD AND THE SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON. 


Our readers are aware, that some time last 
year two pro-Slavery Associations in Man- 
chester amalgamated, and were re-consti- 
tuted under a new title, namely, ‘‘The 
Manchester Southern Independence Asso- 
ciation.” Early in the present year the 
Index, the London organ of the slavehold- 
ers’ rebellion, published the Constitution 
and the list of the Committee and officers 
of a similar Society, then ‘‘ just formed ” in 
the metropolis, and which was, without 
doubt, a mere branch of the one in Man- 
chester. A precisely similar organization 
existed in Liverpool. It is almost unneces- 
sary to state, that these Associations seek 
to promote, by all available means, the 
recognition of the slaveholders’ Confede- | 
racy. They invented the ‘‘ Address for 
Peace”—republished and criticized by us 
in our October Number—endeavouring to 
delude parties to sign it, by resorting to the 
meanest tricks and devices. They sent it, 
at last, to Washington, for presentation to 
the President, by a gentleman respecting 
whose identity and antecedents great doubts 
existed, and whose mission came to grief, 
for he was peremptorily refused the oppor- 
tunity of presenting the address of which he 
was the bearer.* His coadjutors—perhaps 
employers—having already promoted a 
scriptions to purchase arms and ammunition 
for the rebels, and abetted plots to send 
out from our ports piratical vessels to prey 
upon peaceful American commerce, next be- 
thought themselves of a ‘ bazaar,” to be 
held in Liverpool—one of the hot-beds of 
pro-slaveryism—to raise funds for the bene- 
fit of Southern rebels confined in Northern 
prisons. The effort —in itself praise- 
worthy, had it been disinterested — pro- 





* It was supposed that the party eommissioned 
to present the *‘ address for peace” was the noto- 
rious * free-thinker,” Joseph Barker, who, to 
avoid recognition, had changed the first initial 
of his name into P. This was an error which 
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duced 17,000/., and one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Association was at once charged 
with a negotiation, in order to its distribu- 
tion. Lord Wharncliffe—the personage 
delegated—accordingly addressed the Hon. 
C. F. Adams, who prudently referred the 
question to Mr. Seward. The latter has just 
sent his reply to Mr. Adams, peremptorily 
refusing the proffered aid. The correspon- 
dence has come out, in consequence of a 
message from Mr. Lincoln to the Senate on 
the 8th ultimo, requesting Mr. Sumner to 
furnish information “ relative to a proposi- 
tion of British subjects to give aid to the 
rebellion.”” Lord Wharncliffe, in asking 
permission for an accredited agent to visit 
the military prisons within the Northern 
States, and distribute aid to their inmates, 
denies that any political end is aimed at, 
or any imputation that Confederate pri- 
soners are deprived of such attentions as 
the ordinary rules enjoin ; an assertion which 
we shall presently subject to the test of 
comparison. Mr. Adams replies that it 
has never been the desire of the Govern- 
ment to treat with unnecessary or vindic- 
tive severity any of the misguided indivi- 
dual parties in this deplorable rebellion 
who have fallen into its hands in the’ re- 
gular course of the war, and that he should 
greatly rejoice if the effects of such sym- 
pathy could be extended to ministering to 
their mental ‘ailment, as well as to their 
bodily suffering : thus contributing to put 
an end to a struggle which otherwise is too 
likely to be only procrastinated by their 
English sympathizers. Mr. Seward replies 
as follows : 


** Department of State, 
|“ Washington, Dec. 5, 1864. 

“Sir,—lI have received your despatch of the 
18th of November, No. 807, together with the 
papers therein mentioned, viz. a copy of a letter 
which was addressed to you on the 12th of No- 
vember last by Lord Wharucliffe, and a copy of 
your answer to that letter. You will now in- 
form Lord Wharncliffe that permission for an 
agent of the Committee described by him to visit 
the insurgents detained in the military prisons 
of the United States, and to distribute among 
them 17,0002. of British gold, is disallowed. Here 
it is expected that your correspondence with Lord 
Wharncliffe will end. 

“That correspondence will necessarily be- 
come public. On reading it the American public 
will be well aware, that, while the United States 
have ample means for the support of the prison- 
ers, as well as for every other exigency of the war 
in which they are engaged, the insurgents, who 
have blindly rushed into that condition, are suf- 
fering no privations that appeal for relief to 
charity, either at home or abroad. The Ame- 
rican people will be likely to reflect that the sum 
thus insidiously headed in the name of humanity 
constitutes no large portion of the profits which 
its contributors may be justly supposed to have 
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derived from the insurgents by exchanging with 
them arms and munitions of war, for the coveted 
productions of immoral and enervating slave- 
labour; nor will any portion of the American 
people be disposed to regard the sum thus osten- 
tatiously offered for the relief of captured insur- 
gents as a too generous equivalent for the de- 
vastation and dissolution which a civil war, pro- 
moted and protracted by British subjects, has 
spread throughout the States, which before were 
eminently prosperous and happy. Finally, in 
view of this last officious intervention in our 
domestic affairs, the American people can hardly 
fail to recall the warning of the father of our 
country directed against two great and inti- 
mately connected public dangers—namely, sec- 
tional faction and foreign intrigue. I do not 
think the insurgents have become debased, 
although they have sadly wandered from the 
ways of loyalty and patriotism. I think that, in 
common with all our countrymen, they will re- 
joice in being saved by their considerate and 
loyal government from the grave insult which 
Lord Wharncliffe and his associates, in their zeal 
for the overthrow of the United States, have pre- 
pared for the victims of this unnatural and hope- 
less rebellion.” 

Mr. Adams’ expression of a wish that 
sympathy would be extended to the “‘ men- 
tal ailment” of the rebels, as well as to 
‘their bodily suffering,” is a felicitous 
stroke of humorous satire, exceedingly to 
our taste, and well deserved. We might 
wish that Mr. Seward had somewhat qua- 
lified or limited the designation, ‘‘ British 
subjects,” by the word ‘‘certain;” for as- 
suredly the people of England have no 
sympathy with Lord Wharncliffe and his 
co-associates, and only a few persons 
have been privy to any act calculated to 
‘* promote” or *‘ protract” the civil war. In 
other respects the reply is dignified, and 
the rebuke it conveys 1s well merited. 

In another column we publish the ‘‘Con- 
stitution,” as it is called, and the list of 
the Committee and officers of the London 
Southern Independence Association. The 
former is sufficiently explicit to leave no 
doubt as to the objects of the organization, 
while it cannot be held to justify Lord 
Wharncliffe’s assertion, that in proffering 
pecuniary aid to rebel prisoners, ‘‘ no poli- 
tical end is aimed at.” The whole end and 
objects of the ‘‘ Southern Independence 
Association” are political only, or they are 
nothing. It pre-judges questions on which 
the North has now pronounced a decided opi- 
nion; on which, as events are demonstrat- 
ing, the Southern people are divided; and 
which have been raised by the leaders of 
the rebellion, solely as a plea to justify 
their own wicked course, and their atrocious 
conspiracy. Had simple charity been the 
purpose of their ostentatious offer of 
17,0001., why was it not tendered equally for 
the Federal soldiers in the rebel charnel- 
houses of the South? It is they who need 
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the ‘‘good Samaritan ;” they whom rebel 
cruelty and slaveholding callousness have 
left to starve, and literally to rot alive, in 
Belle Isle, Libby, and elsewhere. t 
our readers turn to the brief record we 
have given in another column, of the suf- 
ferings of these poor fellows, and then let 
them say whether it is not time public in- 
dignation should be directed against the 
‘organized hypocrisy,” which, under the 
designation of the London Southern Inde- 
pendence Association, sympathizes with the 
rebels and slaveholders, while declaring it 
is *‘not in enmity to the North.” Asa 
tree is to be judged by its fruits, so must 
this mischievous organization be tested by 
its acts. 








MANIFESTO OF THE CONFEDE- 
RATE STATES. 


In the September 1864 Number of the 
Reporter we published the joint resolu- 
tions, declaring the exposition of principles 
and purposes of the Confederate States in 
relation to the existing war with the United 
States, which were introduced by Mr. Hill, 
of Georgia, into the Senate, and passed the 
House of Representatives, after a secret de- 
bate of several hours, on June 10, with a 
few, but unessential modifications. It was 
duly forwarded to Earl Russell, whohas now 
answered it. We place the same on record, 
reserving comment for a future Number: 


EARL RUSSELL’S REPLY. 


*s Foreign Office, Nov. 25, 1864. 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN,—I have had the honour to re- 
ceive the copy which you have sent me of the 
Manifesto issued by the Congress of the so-called 
Confederate States of America. 

‘*Her Majesty’s Government deeply lament 
the protracted nature of the struggle between 
the Northern and Southern States of the formerly 
United Republic of North America. 

‘“‘Great Britain has since 1783 remained, 
with the exception of a short period, connected 
by friendly relations with both the Northern and 
the Southern States. Since the commencement 
of the Civil War, which broke out in 1861, Her 
Majesty’s Government have continued to enter- 
tain sentiments of friendship equally for the 
North and for the South. Of the causes of the 
rupture Her Majesty’s Government have never 
presumed to judge: they deplore the commence- 
ment of this sanguinary struggle, and anxiously 
look forward to the period of its termination. In 
the mean time they are convinced that they best 
consult the interests of peace by observing a 
strict and impartial neutrality. Such a neu- 
trality Her Majesty has faithfully maintained, 
and will continue to maintain. 

**T request you, GENTLEMEN, 
to accept, Kc., 
** RUSSELL, 

«*J. Slidell, Esq., J. Mason, Esq., and 

A. Dudley Mann, Esq.” 
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LINCOLN AND JOHNSON. 


Tue Tribune has the following able com- 
ments upon Abraham Lincoln, President, 
and Andrew Johnson, Vice-President of 
the United States : 


Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson are 
both natives of Slave States. They were born in 
the class of poor whites which Slavery creates 
and preserves for its own convenience. Their 
early education was such as it accords to the 
children of this class. Hence, Lincoln obtained 
most of his scanty schooling not only long after 
his removal into a free State, but after he had 
reached the full stature of manhood, and was 
enabled to earn and plan for himself; while 
Johnson never had any schooling at all, and 
learned to read from his wife after his removal 
from his native North Carolina into almost free 
East Tennessee. 

Neither of them could ever have been chosen 
even to the Legislature in an essentially slave- 
holding community, no matter how thorough 
their subserviency to “the institution.” The 
brand of poverty and labour on their brows 
would have fixed them for ever in the humble 
station of their progenitors. They surmounted 
the influence of Slavery by taking position out- 
side of its more palpable domain. 

To maintain that such men lack ability or 
force of character is to hold that republics are 
ruled by idiots. Abraham Lincoln entered IIli- 
nois a portionless, illiterate boy, earning the live- 
lihood of his widowed mother’s family by the 
rudest and hardest manual Jabour, and, within 
twenty years thereafter, had become one of her 
foremost lawyers, and the acknowledged leader 
of the more intellectual of her two great political 
parties — conspicuous in her Legislature, her 
only Whig member of Congress, Whig candidate 
for Senatorial Klector, United-States’ Senator, 
Vice-President, and ultimately for President. 
All these positions were accorded to him without 
contest or hesitation. When the great political 
struggles of 1840 and 1844 were made, none 
other than he was suggested to lead in the can- 
vass. When, for the first time, his political 
friends had a majority in the Illinois Legislature, 
no other was thought of by the mass of them for 
United-States’ Senator, though it was finally 
found necessary, in order to secure the requisite 
anti-Nebraska Democratic votes, to withdraw 
him and substitute another. At Philadelphia, 
in 1856, his name, and only his, was presented 
for Vice-President by the delegation from Illi- 
nois; and when a candidate was to be pitted 
against Douglas for the Senatorial canvass of 
1858, no other name was even suggested than 
that of Abraham Lincoln. So in 1860, there 
was abundant competition as to which State 
should furnish the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent; but no one ever suggested that among 
the eminent and honoured Republicans of Illi- 
nois there was another possible candidate than 
Lincoln. 

Andrew Johnson entered Tennessee an illi- 
terate tailor youth, poor as Lazarus in all but 
hope and ambition, without a relative or friend 
who could help him to a corporalship in the 
smallest company of ‘ floodwood” militia. <A 
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few years later he was Member of the Assembly; 
next we hear from him in Congress; then Go- 
vernor of his closely-balanced State, after a 
spirited canvass; for ‘Tennessee was then pre- 
ponderately a Whig State, and her Whigs 
always ran for Governor one of their ablest and 
cleverest debaters. Johnson had always been a 
very ardent and active Democrat, and had made 
himself widely obnoxious to his political adver- 
saries. His birth and breeding were matters of 
common notoriety, and the cultivated aristocracy 
of Nashville and the surrounding region were 
not at all inclined to be ruled by the ex-journey- 
man tailor of Jonesborough. They could not 
help themselves, however; and Johnson, after 
serving his term as Governor, was chosen to the 
United-States Senate, where he made good his 
position against the ablest and proudest in the 
land. Probably no other Senator had enjoyed 
so scant opportunities for intellectual culture; 
but the debates, in which he freely mingled, gave 
no sign of this. In the absence of that educa- 
tion of the schools which he would gladly have 
enjoyed and improved, he had his full share of 
the rugged discipline of poverty and privation, 
and was thoroughly trained in the keen encoun- 
ters ofan active, arduous public career. Doubt- 
less he regrets the deficiencies of his early 
culture; but who will say that he has not nobly 
supplied them ? 

Mr. Johnson, as a leading Southern Democrat, 
and a supporter of Breckenridge for the Presi- 
dency, saw the slaveholders’ rebellion take form 
and body under his immediate observation. He 
knows it, “‘egg and bird”—its impulses, ideas 
and aspirations. Nearly every other prominent 
Democrat of his State and section was drawn or 
driven into its toils; he never countenanced it 
for a moment, nor regarded it with the least 
allowance. He knew it to be as hostile to the 
class from which it sprung in the South as to 
the **mudsils” at the North, and he * stood by 
his order” like any British Peer. He exposed 
the hollowness of its pretexts, the wickedness of 
its aims, in the presence of its contrivers, before 
they had imbrued their bands in blood. He 
warned the simple against their machinations, 
and warned them of their inevitable failure and 
ruin. Had other Southern Unionists been as 
faithful and fearless as he, the madness of seces- 
sion would have been stayed at the northern 
limit of the cotton region, and our country would 
not now be reeking with human blood. 

It is a common pro-slavery cavil that “You 
Abolitionists talk of what you donot understand.” 
This cannot be said of Lincoln and Johnson, 
who were born in Slave States,and have been 
familiar with Slavery since they first opened 
their eyes. Mr. Lincoln was never an Aboli- 
tionist till Slavery declared war on the Union ; 
yet he says he never regarded Slavery in itself 
otherwise than as he now does. ‘ If Slavery is 
not wrong, then nothing is wrong,” says he in 
his letter to Hodges. Mr. Johnson was a tacit 
supporter of Slavery until Slavery struck at the 
life of his country; but he now holds with Lin- 
coln that Union and peace are only possible 
through the final, complete overthrow of their 
assailant. 


Are these men fanatics? If there were an 
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easier or shorter way to peace, would they not 
choose it? What possible motive can they have 
for preferring the wrong way to the right one ? 
Consider and judge! 








MARYLAND PLANTERS AND THE 
FREEDMEN. 


THE subject of free labour, and a fair com- 
pensation for it, is exciting the attention 
of the landholders, and others engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in Maryland. On the 
9th October ultimo a number of farmers 
in Prince George county held a public 
meeting at Marlborough, the Hon. Samuel 
H. Berry in the chair, Adolphus H. Lam- 
bert, secretary, when the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 


** Resolved, That it is the duty of the citizens 
of Prince George county to take into their most 
serious consideration the present condition of the 
negro population, declared free by the recent 
proclamation of Governor Bradford; and it is 
the duty of every good citizen to conform to the 
following resolves as the best means to insure the 
well-being of the citizens of the county, as also 
that of the negroes. 

** Resolved, That we hereby agree that we will 
not employ any negro for ordinary field service 
except by the year; and we earnestly recommend 
to the citizens of the county to adopt this mode 
of employment of their service for agricultural 
purposes. 

** Resolved, That we will not offer any induce- 
ment to any negro to leave his or her present 
employer, with a view of procuring his or her 
services; and we recommend this course to all 
good citizens of the county. 

** Resolved, That it being the desire of this 
meeting to do ample justice to this unfortunate 
people, we recommend to the farmers and others 
of the county needing this species of labour the 
following scale of wages: First-class negro men, 
wages not to exceed 120 dollars per annum, and 
board ; first-class negro women (without child- 
ren), wages not to exceed 50 dollars per annum, 
and board; boys under eighteen years, wages not 
to exceed 60 dollars per annum, and board. 

* Resolved, That the subject of these reso- 
lutions be recommended to the consideration and 
adoption of the people of this county, and that 
their concurrence in said resolutions be ex- 
pressed at the meetings to be held in the several 
elections, or such other places as may be deter- 
mined on by the people in said districts, on the 
19th day of November.” 


The farmers of Charles county have 
called a mass meeting at Port Tobacco, to 
take the same subject into consideration. 
Referring to the proposed meeting, the 
Port-Tobacco 7imes remarks : 


**Since Slavery has been suddenly abolished 
in our midst, effecting a complete change in the 
relation of the labouring classes to their former 
masters, and casting loose upon the community 
a class of persons who must subsist by labour or 
by stealing, it must be apparent to every one who 
has the welfare of the community at heart, that 
a general understanding and agreement is abso- 
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lutely necessary among all engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, as to the compensation that 
should be given, and the term of service required 
of free negro labourers. This class of labourers 
has heretofore afforded but a poor dependence, 
owing to their unwillingness to engage to do 
service for longer periods than a day, a week, or 
a month at a time. From the nature of our pro- 
ductions, short periods of service will not be 
found to answer at all, and this matter should be 
prominently brought before the meeting. Be- 
lieving that if a firm stand be taken at once by 
our people, mutual benefits will result to them 
and the negro labourers, we can but express the 
hope that the meeting will be generally at- 
tended by the people of the country, and that 
they will give to the subject that consideration 
which its importance demands.” 














SOUTHERN INDEPEN DENCE ASSO- 
CIATION OF LONDON. 


THE following are the “ Constitution” and 
list of Committee and officers of the Asso- 
ciation above mentioned, and to which re- 
ference is made in another column. The 
name of F. Peel, Esq., M.P., formerly 
figured in the list of the Committee of the 
Manchester Society, but seems to have 
been withdrawn; probably in consequence 
of representations which were last year 
made to Earl Russell and Viscount Pal- 
merston. It will be observed that this so- 
called ‘‘ Constitution” is really nothing of 
the sort, but a declaration or manifesto of 
sympathy with the objects and purposes of 
theslaveholders’rebellion. Itcompletely and 
designedly ignores the cause of the dissen- 
sion, and, where it adverts to it at all, does 
so in the tenderest manner, speaking of 
Slavery as a thing to be “revised,” not 
abolished, and of its revision as to follow, 
not to precede ‘ recognition.” 

We are anxious to direct the serious at- 
tention of all anti-slavery friends to this 
most specious document, because we be- 
lieve persistent efforts are being made to 
influence leading men, in this country, in 
favour of recognition. This may be un- 
successful so long as no parliamentary 
change occurs; but it is not certain that 
in the contrary case there may not be retro- 
gression, unless public opinion should declare 
itself unmistakeably at the hustings, on the 
side of freedom against Slavery, slaveholders, 
and their abettors. Some of the gentlemen 
whose names are on the Committee we be- 
lieve to be utterly ignorant of the merits 
of the question between the North and the 
South; but as it is in their own power 
to acquire the necessary information, we 
must conclude they remain wilfully blind 
to the facts of contemporaneous history, 
and they must therefore be judged by their 
associations. Mr. Spence is a paid advo- 
cate of the Southern slaveholders; and 
Mr. Lindsay, ex-M.P., is more than any 
other man responsible for the depredations 
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of piratical vessels, such as the notorious 
A and for the uncomfortable feel- 
ing which they have engendered between 
the two goveruments. oW can an asso- 
ciation, comprising such elements, be other- 
wise than actively hostile to the Federal 
cause? and how can it sympathize, or have 
any view in common, with those who de- 
sire to see Slavery abolished, not only in 
the Southern States, but everywhere? 

We now leave the declaration of the 
London Southern Ind > Association, 
and its list of Committee and officers, to 
speak for themselves. 


CONSTITUTION. 


‘* Public opinion is becoming enlightened upon 
the disruption of the late United States, and 
upon the character of the war which has been 
raging on the American continent for nearly 
three years. British subjects were at first hardly 
able to realize a federation of States each in 
itself possessed of sovereign attributes; while, 
deriving their views of American history from 
New York and New England, they ascribed the 
secession of the Southern States to pique at a 
lost election, and to fear for the continuance of 
an institution peculiarly distasteful to English- 
men. Assurances were rife from those quarters 


that the movement was a conspiracy of a few | 


daring men, and that a strong Union sentiment 
existed in the seceding States, which would soon 
assert its existence under stress of the war. 

‘** Gradually the true causes of the disruption 
have made themselves more and more manifest. 
The long-widening and now insuperable diver- 
gence of character and interests between the two 
sections of the former Union has been made 
— by the facts of the gigantic struggle. 

heir wisdom in council, their endurance in the 
field, and the universal self-sacrifice which has 
reconstructed their public and their private life, 
have won general sympathy for the Confederates 
as a people worthy of, and who have earned, 
their independence. 

** On the other hand, the favourable judgment 
which Englishmen had long cherished as a duty 
towards that portion of the United States which 
they imagined most to resemble the mother 
country, has met with many rude shocks from 
the spectacles which have been revealed in that 
land of governmental tyranny, corruption in 
high places, ruthlessness in war, untruthfulness 
of speech, and causeless animosity towards Great 
Britain. 
who had been very harshly judged in this coun- 
try, have manifested the highest national cha- 
racteristics, to the surprise and admiration of 
all. 

** Public men are awakening to the truth that 
it is both useless and mischievous to ignore the 
gradual settlement of central North America 
into groups of States, or consolidated nationali- 
ties, each an independent Power. They feel 
that the present attempt of the North is in 
manifest opposition to this law of natural pro- 
gress ; and they see that the South can never be 
reunited with the North except as a conquered 
and garrisoned dependency ; whilst the Northern 
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States, if content to leave their former partners 
alone, are still in possession of all the elements 
of great and growing national power and wealth. 

‘*Our commercial classes are also beginning 
to perceive that our best interests will be pro- 
moted by creating a direct trade with a people 
so enterprising as the Confederates, inhabiting 
a land so wide and so abundant in the richest 
gifts of Providence, and anxious to place them- 
selves in immediate connection with the manu- 
facturers and the consumers of Europe. 

“In short, the struggle is now felt to be, ac- 
cording to Earl Russell’s pregnant expression, 
one for Independence on the part of the South and 
for Empire on the part of the North; for an 
independence, on the one hand, which it is 
equitable for themselves and desirable for the 
world that they should achieve; for an empire, 
on the other hand, which is only possible at the 
price of the first principles of Federal Rebup- 
licanism, and whose establishment by fire and 
sword, and at a countless cost of human life on 
both sides, would be the ruin of the Southern 
States, These, surely, are reasons which invoke 
the intervention of other Powers, if intervention 
be possible, in the cause of common humanity. 

“ Therefore, not in enmity to the North, but 
sympathizing with the Confederates, the South- 
ern Independence Association of London has 
been formed, to act in concert with that which 
is so actively and usefully at work in Man- 
chester. It will serve as the rallying-point in 
London of all who believe that the dignity and 
interest of Great Britain will best be consulted 
by speedily and cheerfully recognising a brave 
people sprung from ourselves, speaking our lan- 
guage, heretofore organized for internal govern- 
ment into well-established sovereignties, now 
confederated under a stable Central Adminis- 
tration, and claiming recognition, in accordance 
with those principles of British policy which 
have always been more inclined to help the op- 
pressed than to justify and abet the oppressor, 
and ever to respect an unanimous national will. 

‘** The precedents of the separation of Belgium 
and of Greece, and of the reconstruction of Italy, 
exist as modern instances to shew that Great 
Britain is always ready to acknowledge, rather 
than to resist, a national uprising. It would be 
difficult to shew that any of these countries was 
as well-organized for self-government as the 
Confederate States have now been for three 
years. Unlike them, each State of the Confede- 
racy had its own constitution and government 


complete and in working order, and has ever 


since gone on acting upon them without change 
or difficulty. 

‘The Association will also devote itself to the 
cultivation of kindly feelings between the people 
of Great Britain and of the Confederate States; 
and it will, in particular, steadily but kindly re- 
present to the Southern States, that recognition 
by Europe must necessarily lead to a revision 
of the system of servile labour, unhappily be- 
queathed to them by England, in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, so as to combine the 
gradual extinction of Slavery with the preserva- 
tion of property, the maintenance of the civil 
polity, and the true civilization of the negro 
race. 

** London, December, 1863. 
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* COMMITTEE, 
*¢ (With Power to add to their Number.) 

“ The Most Noble the Marquis of Lothian. 

** The Most Noble the Marquis of Bath. 

** The Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. 

** The Lord Eustace Cecil. 

** The Right Honourable Lord Wharncliffe. 

“ The Right Honourable Lord Campbell. 

** The Hon. C. Fitzwilliam, M.P. 

** The Honourable Robert Bourke. 

** Edward Akroyd, Esq., Halifax. 

** Colonel Greville, M.P. 

*“* W. H. Gregory, Esq., M.P. 

“ T. C. Haliburton, Esq., M.P. 

* A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. 

“ W.S. Lindsay, Esq., M.P. 

‘© G. M. W. Peacocke, Esq., M.P. 

** William Scholefield Esq., M.P 

*¢ James Spence, Esq., Liverpool. 

** William Vansittart, Esq., M.P. 

** Chairman—A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. 

‘* Treasurer—The Lord Eustace Cecil. 

*s Bankers—The Alliance Bank, 6 Lothbury, 
London, E.C. The London and Westminster 
Bank, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

** Secretary and Parliamentary Agent, 
A. Kintrea, Esq. 
*‘ Temporary Office, 24 St. James’s Street, S.W. 

** Subscriptions (annual or otherwise) of one 
guineas and upwards to be forwarded to the Trea- 
surer or Bankers.” 








THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
FREEDMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Committee was held 
on Friday, November 25th ult., in the 
Priory Rooms, Mr. Edward Gem in the 
chair, when further reports were presented 
of the progress of the movement for sending 
relief to the refugees from Slavery in 
America.—Mr. Albright reported that a 
consignment of goods had been forwarded 
to New York last week, by the Edinburgh 
Castle steamer, free freight having been 
granted by Mr. Inman. ‘The consignment 
comprised thirty-seven packages, consisting 
of casks, bales, crates, and boxes, contain- 
ing clothing, spoons, buttons, spectacles, 
boots, cloth, and other articles, of the 
total value of 4397. 10s. Gd. Part of these 
goods will be distributed under the super- 
intendence of the Western Freedmen’s 
Aid Association at Cincinnati, and the 
remainder by Mr. Richard Cadbury, of 
Philadelphia. The Secretaries expect to 
make another considerable shipment next 
week, comprising further gifts of clothing 
and large quantities of goods, including 
nails, tinware, sadlery, books, tapioca, 
spoons, medicines, hoes, earthenware, win- 
dow-glass, scythes, spades, a plough, a 
lathe, and other things. These goods will 
all be admitted duty free, and the Associa- 
tion therefore appeals for further contribu- 
tions, in full confidence that their value 
will be thereby greatly enhanced, and that 
the freed people will receive the utmost 
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possible advantage The following letter 
from the Minister of the United States, 
acknowleding the papers containing details 
of the shipment per the Edinburgh Castle 
steamer was read : 


‘* Legation of the United States, 
** London, 21st November, 1864. 

*¢ Srr—I have to acknowledge the reception of 
your letter of the 15th instant, and the papers 
enclosed. I transmitted the letter at once to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It will be a source 
of very great satisfaction to the Government and 
people of the United States to receive this proof 
of the interest taken by a portion of the people of 
this kingdom in the great change now taking 
place in the condition of the African race in 
America. Such a change very clearly cannot 
take place without much suffering incidental to 
the peculiar circumstances under which it is 
operated. The sympathy manifested by sponta- 
neous contributions from respectable and worthy 
citizens here will be as gratefully appreciated as 
the gifts themselves. 

‘*T am, your obedient servant, 
‘°C. F. ADAMS, 

“A. Albright, Esq., Birmingham.” 


Mr. B. H. Capsury reported that grants of 
51. each had been paid to ten sewing circles which 
had been formed in different parts of the town, 
where ladies meet for the purpose of making up 
clothing for the freed people. In every instance 
these grants will be more than doubled by the 
contributions of the ladies. From one circle at 
least 20/. worth of clothing will be obtained. 
Mr, Gem, and severai other members of the 
Committee engaged to use their influence in 
securing the formation of additional sewing cir- 
cles. lt was urged that the refugees consist, in 
great proportion, of women, children, and infirm 
and disabled men, and that the double curse of 
war and Slavery have left them in an appalling 
state of destitution. The Committee consider 
that their case far surpasses for vastness, for 
numbers, and for terrible suffering and want of 
all things, that of the Lancashire distress, accom- 
panied, too, by difficulties inconceivable except 
to those who witness their condition, and who 
devote themselves to their relief. In these 
circumstances every kind of help is most earnestly 
to be desired.—The CHairMAN read a letter from 
Alderman Manton on the subject of contributions 
from the teachers and scholars in the various 
Sunday Schools throughout the town; and a 
discussion took place as to the holding ofa town’s 
meeting, to enlist extensive public sympathy in 
the objects of the Association. It was remarked 
by Mr. Arprigat that as the result of a brief 
visit made by Mr. Coffin to the Friends’ Adult 
School, they were informed that from some of 
the classes contributions of full 30/.,and probably 
more, were ready to be sent. Afterwards it was 
resolved that the Sunday Schools be invited to 
co-operate, and that the town’s meeting should, 
if possible, be held early in January. 

The following letter was read from a gentle- 
man, who was formerly a Missionary in the 
Bahamas, but now resides in Northamptonshire. 
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“ My pear Sir—I ought to have written you 
ere this, but having sent to the Bahamas to ask 
the black people there to render some aid to the 
Freedmen’s Association, I thought I would wait 
until a reply came ao hand. As, however, some 
time must elapse before an answer can be received, 
and as I would not have you conclude that I 
have forgotten my promise made at Birmingham, 
I now trouble you with this. I wish the sym- 
pathies of the white people of the Bahamas were 
with the North instead of the South. In that 
case considerable aid might be obtained, seeing 
that the wealth of the colony is with them. But 
they are altogether with the Confederates, and 
large sums of money are being collected there to 
assist them. By papers lately to hand I see that 
at Nassau, a place of eleven or twelve thousand 
inhabitants, upwards of a thousand pounds has 
already been raised, and the hope is that a much 
larger sum will, ere long, be subscribed, But the 
merchants there are amassing wealth by the war 
very fast. I regret very much that in conse- 
quence of our having to obtain aid for the North- 
ampton General Infirmary, I have been unable 
to get any thing for the Freedmen’s Society at 
present. This is the time of the year for making 
collections for said institution, and the people 
here put off every other object for this. And in 
all our little agricultural villages only one thing 
at a time can be looked at. 1 trust I shall be 
able to induce the few people connected with us 
here to render some aid to your great and good 
cause ere long. 


**T remain, yours most truly, 
** W. Morgan, Esq.” “*H. CaAPERN. 


Arrangements were made for supplying 
funds to sewing circles that may be here- 
after formed, and for remittance of several 
grants of money to America. The Com- 
mittee then adjourned. 


REPORT. 

THE BirnMINGHAM AND MIDLAND FREED- 
MEN’s Arp AssociaTIoNn have much pleasure in 
being able to present to their friends and the 
= the following first List of Contributions, 

th of Goods and Money, viz. : 


£ «a. d. 

Contributions in Money 628 17 0 
Contributions in Goods 697 10 4 
£1426 7 4 


This is the result of the efforts of compara- 
tively very few persons, and they trust these may 
be taken as an augury of a much larger amount 
of success to be expected from the fresh measures 
they hope soon to take for the further diffusion 
of information as to their object. 

The Association desire to repeat here the 
declaration that they know and meddle with no 
debateable questions connected with the present 
great strife on the American continent. 

The great facts connected with the refugees 
from Slavery constitute a case, they believe, 
altogether unparalleled. 
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Scattered over a territory eight times larger 
than Great Britain are to be found from one to 
two millions of coloured people, whose terrible 
sufferings and want of all things FAR SURPASSES 
that of the LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 

The Association does not hesitate to affirm 
that the claim on Great Britain, both from the 
poor victims themselves, and from their noble- 
minded American helpers, can be shewn to be 
irresistible, on the grounds of pity, justice, and 
gratitude, and even as a matter of enlightened 
national and commercial interest. 

They appeal, therefore, with the fullest con- 
fidence, to all classes of their townspeople and 
— to whom this reaches for every kind of 

elp. 

‘he Association particularly requests the aid 
of Volunteer Canvassers. 

They have on hand six or eight different papers 
containing full information, which may be had 
on application to either of the Secretaries. 


Epwakp Gem, Chairman. 
B. H. Capsury, 
W. MorGan, 
Cuas. FELTon. 
Committee Rooms,— 
Upper Priory, Birmingham. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S SENTIMENTS 
ON SLAVERY. | 


Ir has been a fashion amongst certain par- 
ties to misrepresent Mr. Lincoln’s senti- 
ments on the subject of Slavery. I[t is 
well that Mr. Lincoln should be judged by 
his own utterances; we therefore append 
a few extracts from his addresses at diffe- 
rent times. 


From a Speech at Springfield, Ill., June 17, 1858. 

“We are now far into the fifth year since a 
policy was initiated with the avowed object and 
confident promise of puiting an end to Slavery 
agitation. Under the operations of that policy, 
that agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion, it will 
not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ I believe this Government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided. It wil become all one 
thing or all the other. Either the opponents of 
Slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and 

lace it where the public mind shall rest in the 

elief that it is in the course of ultimate extinc- 
tion, or its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as 
well as new, North as well as South.” 


DRED SCOTT CASE THE KNELL OF FREEDOM. 
From the same. 


“ Such a decision is all that Slavery now lacks 
of being alike lawful in all the States. Welcome 
or unwelcome, such decision is probably coming, 
and will soon be upon us, unless the power of 
the present political dynasty shall be met and 
overthrown. We shall lie down, pleasantly 
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verge of making their State free, and we shall 
awake to the reality, instead, that the Supreme 
Court has made Illinois a Slave State. To meet 
and overthrow the power of that dynasty is the 
work now before all those who would prevent 
that consummation. That is what we have to 
do. How can we best do it?” 


From a Speech at Chicago, July 10, 1858. 


*] am tolerably well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the country, and I know that it has 
endured eighty-two years, half slave and half 
free. I believe it has endured, because during 
all that time, until the introduction of the Ne- 
braska Bill, the public mind did rest all that 
time in the belief that Slavery was in the course 
of ultimate extinction. That was what gave us 
the rest that we had through that period of 
eighty-two years; at least, so I believe. J have 
always hated Slavery, I think, as much as any 
Abolitionist. 

“The American people look upon Slavery as a 
vast moral evil; they can prove it such by the 
writings of those who gave us the blessings of 
diberty which we enjoy; and that they so looked 
upon it, and not as an evil merely confining itself 
to the States where it ts situated. 

“I protest, now and for ever, against that 
counterfeit logic which presumes that because I 
do not want a negro woman for a slave, I do 
necessarily want her for a wife. My under- 
standing is, that I need not have her for either ; 
but, as God made us separate, we can leave one 
another alone, and do one another much good 
thereby. There are white men enough to marry 
all the white women, and enough black men to 
marry all the black women; and, in God's name, 
let them be so married. 

*¢Turn in whatever way you will—whether it 
come from the mouth of a king, as an excuse for 
enslaving the people of his country, or from the 
mouth of men of one race as a reason for en- 
slaving the men of another race—it is all the 
same old serpent; and [ hold if that course of 
argumentation that is made, for the purpose of 
convincing the public mind that we should not 
care about this, should be granted, it does not 
stop with the negro. I should like to know if, 
taking this old Declaration of Independence, 
which declares that all men are equal upon prin- 
ciple, and making exception to it, where will it 
stop? If one man says it does not mean a negro, 
why may not another say it does not mean some 
other man? If that Declaration is not the truth, 
let us get the statute-book in which we find it, 
and tear it out. Who is so bold as to do it? 

* Let us discard all this quibbling about this 
man and the other man—this race and that race 
and the other race being inferior, and therefore 
they must be placed in an inferior position. 
Cherishing our standard that we have left us, 
let us discard all these things, and unite as one 
people throughout this land, until we shall once 
more stand up declaring that all men are created 
equal.” 

In the debate between Lincoln and Douglas; 
held at Ottawa, in August 1858 Mr. Lincoln 
said: 

** This declared indifference to, but, as I must 
think, covert real zeal for the spread of Slavery, 
F cannot but hate. I hate it because of the mon- 
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strous injustice of Slavery itself. I hate it be- 
cause it deprives our republican example of its 
just influence on the world, enables the enemies 
of free institutions, with plausibility, to taunt us 
as hypocrites, causes the real friends of freedom 
to doubt our sincerity, and especially because it 
forces so many really good men among ourselves 
into an open war with the very fundamental 
principles of civil liberty, criticising the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and insisting that there is 
no right principle of action but self-interest.” 
From @ Speech at Springfield, July 17, 1848. 
‘Certainly, the negro is not our equal in 
colour—perhaps notin many other respects ; still, 
in the right to put into his mouth the bread that 
his own hands have earned he is the equal of 
every other man, white or black, In pointing 
out that more has been given you, you cannot be 
justified in taking away the little which has been 
given him.” 
From a Speech at Junesboro’, lil., Sept. 15, 1858. 
** All the trouble and convulsions have pro- 
ceeded from efforts to spread Slavery over more 
territory. It was thus at the date of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. It was so again with the 
annexation of Texas; so with the territory ac- 
a by the Mexican war; and it is so now. 
henever there has been an effort to spread it, 
there have been agitation and resistance. Now 
I appeal to this audience, (very few of whom are 
my political friends,) as rational men, whether 
we have reason to expect that the agitation in 
regard to this subject will cease while the causes 
that tend to reproduce agitation are actually at 
work. Will not the same cause that produced 
agitation in 1820, when the Missouri Compro- 
mise was formed—that which produced the agita- 
tion upon the annexation of Texas, and at other 
times—work out the same result always? Do 
you think that the nature of man will be changed 
—that the same causes that produced agitation 
at one time will not have the same effect at 
another ?” 


Froma Speech at Quincy, Ill., Oct. 13, 1858. 

“I will say now, that there is a sentiment in 
the country contrary to me—a sentiment which 
holds that Slavery is not wrong, and therefore it 
goes for the policy that does not propose dealing 
with it as a wrong, That policy is the Demo- 
cratic policy, and that sentiment is the Demo- 
cratic sentiment.” 


THE TEXT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


In all three of these places, being the only 
allusions to Slavery in the instrument, covert 
language is used. Language is used, not sug- 
gesting that Slavery existed, or that the black 
race were among us. And I understand the con- 
temporaneous history of those times to be that 
covert language was used for a purpose, and 
that purpose was, that in our Constitution, which, 
it was hoped, and is still hoped, will endure for 
ever—when it should be read by intelligent and 
patriotic men, after the institution of Slavery had 
passed from among us, there should be nothing 
on the face of the great charter of liberty sug- 
gesting that such a thing as negro Slavery had 
ever existed among us. This is part of the evi- 
dence that the fathers of the Government ex- 
pected and intended the institution of Slavery t 
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come to an end. They expected and intended that 
it should be in the course of ultimate extinction. 
And when I say that I desire to see the further 
spread of it arrested, I only say I desire to see 
that done which the fathers have first done.” 


From a Letter to Boston Committee, April 6,1859. 

“The Democracy of to-day hold the liberty of 
one man to be absolutely nothing, when in conflict 
with another man’s right and property. Repub- 
licans, on the contrary, are both for the man 
and the dollar, but in case of conflict, the man 
before the dollar. 

‘* This is a world of compensations ; and he who 
would de no slave must consent to have no slave. 
Those who deny freedom to others, deserve it not 
for themselves, and, under a just God, cannot long 
retain it.” 


From a Letter to German citizens, May 17, 1859. 

** It is well known that I deplore the oppressed 
condition of the blacks ; and it would, therefore, 
be very inconsistent for me to look with approval 
upon any measures that infringe upon the in- 
alienable rights of white men, whether or not 
they are born in another land, or speak a diffe- 
rent language from their own.” 


From a Speech at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 1859. 
“Then, I say, if this principle is established, 
that there is no wrong in Slavery, and whoever 
wants it has a right to have it, is a matter of 
dollars and cents—a sort of question as to how 
they shall deal with brutes ; that between us and 
the negro here there is no sort of question, but 
that at the South the question is between the 
negro and the crocodile. That is all. It is a 
mere matter of policy: there is a perfect right, 
according to interest, to do just as you please: 
when this is done, when this doctrine P thre 
the miners and sappers will have formed public 
opinion for the slave-trade. They will be ready 
for Jeff Davis and Stephens, and other leaders 
of that company, to sound the bugle for the re- 
vival of the slave-trade, for the second Dred 
Scott decision, for the flood of Slavery to be poured 
over the Free States, while we shall be here tied 
down and helpless, and run over like sheep.” 


From a Speech at Cincinnati, Sept. 1859. 


“I say there is room enough for us all to be 
free, and it not only does not wrong the white 
man that the negro should be free, but it posi- 
tively wrongs the mass of white men that the 
negro should be enslaved ; that the mass of white 
men are really injured by the effects of slave- 
labour in the vicinity of the fields of their own 
labour.” 


From his Message to Congress of Desember 1, 
18 e 

“ The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to thestormy present. ‘The occasion is piled high 
with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case is new, so we must think anew, and 
act anew. We must disenthral ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country. 

« Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We 
of this Congress, and this Administration, will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance, or insignificance, can spare one oF 
another of us. The fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down in honour or dishonout 
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to the latest generation. We say we are for 
the Union. The world will not forget that we 
say this. We know how to save the Union. 
The world knows we do know how to save it. 
We—even we here—hold the power, and bear 
the responsibility. In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free—honour- 
able alike in what we give, and what we pre- 
serve. We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, 
the last best hope of earth. Other means may 
succeed; this cannot fail. The way is plain, 

aceful, generous, just—a way which, if fol- 
owed, the world will for ever applaud, and 
God must for ever bless.” 


From his message to Congress, Dec. 8, 1863. 

** But if it be proper to require as a test of 
admission to the political body an oath of al- 
legiance to the United States, and to the Union 
under it, why not also to the laws and pro- 
clamations in regard to Slavery ? 

** Those laws and proclamations were put forth 
for the purpose of aiding in the suppression of 
the rebellion. To give them the fullest effect, 
there had to be a pledge for their maintenance. 
In my judgment they have aided, and will fur- 
ther aid, the cause for which they were intended. 

** To now abandon them would be not only to 
relinquish a lever of power, but would also be 
a cruel and astounding breach of faith. 

**I may add, at this point, while I remain in 
my present position I shall not attempt to 
retract or modify the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, nor shall I return to Slavery any person 
who is free by the terms of that proclamation, or 
by any of the acts of Congress.” 


From a letter to Henry W. Holman, dated Oct. 
10, 1864, with reference to the new Constitution 
of Maryland, abolishing Slavery in that State. 
‘* A Convention in Maryland has formed a 

new Constitution for the State. 

‘A public meeting is called for this evening at 
Baltimore, to aid in securing its ratification from 
the people, and you ask a word from me for the 
occasion. I presume the only feature about which 
there is serious controversy, is that which pro- 
vides for the extinction of Slavery. 

‘+ It need not be asecret, and I presume it is not 
a secret, that I wish success to this provision. I 
desire it on every consideration. I wish all men 
free. I wish the material prosperity of the 
already free, which I feel sure the extinction of 
Slavery would bring. I wish to see in process of 
disappearance that only thing which could bring 
this nation to civil war.” 


From a Leiter to A. G. Hodges, April 4, 1864. 

‘**T attempt no compliment to my sagacity. I 
claim not to have controlled events, but confess 
plainly that events have controlled me. Now, at 
the end of three years’ struggle, the nation’s con- 
dition is not what either party or any man de- 
vised or expected. God alone can claim it. Whi- 
ther it is tending seems plain. If God now wills 
the removal of a great wrong, and wills, also, 
that we of the North, as well as you of the South, 
shall pay fairly for our complicity in that wrong, 
impartial history will find therein new cause to 
revere the justice and goodness of God. 
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Rebielos. 


The False Nation and its Bases, or why the 
South can’t Stand, By ArrHurR Par- 
TRIDGE. London: E. Stanford, 6 Char- 
ing Cross. 1864. 

Tus pamphlet is merely the last chapter— 

re-published in its present form—of a work 

by the same author, entitled ‘‘ The making 
of the American Nation.” It is, however, 
complete in itself, and we can recommend 
it asa sound exposition of what we believe 
is a truth, namely, that ‘‘the South can- 
not stand.” The subject is treated with 
great originality, in a terse, vigorous style, 
and we shall be glad to hear that it enjoys 
a circulation commensurate with its merits. 





The Wesleyan Missions in Jamaica and 
Honduras delineated. By the Rev. PETER 
SamveEt. London: John Mason, Pater- 
noster Row. 

THe Rev. John P. Lockwood, Wesleyan 
minister, Bramley, near Leeds, undertakes, 
upon receipt of six shillings in postage 
stamps, to forward, post free, a copy of 
the above work. We have read it with 
interest, and believe it to present a faithful 
record of Wesleyan Missionary effort in 
Jamaica and Honduras. The author having 
been in Jamaica during Slavery, witnessed 
its evils, and the persecutions of which it 
was the cause, and also the blessings of 
emancipation. We can cordially recom- 
mend it as an exceedingly edifying work. 





Narrative ‘of Privations and Sufferings of 
United-States Officers and Soldiers while 
Prisoners of War in the hands of the 
Rebel Authorities. Kine and Batrp, 
Philadelphia. 

Tus narrative forms only a part of the 

volume to which it gives its title. It 

really consists of three parts: Ist, the 
report of the Commissioners, founded upon 
the evidence they collected; 2ndly, the 
medical report of the sanitary officers ap- 
pointed to examine the returned prisoners ; 
and 3rdly, the testimony of the latter taken 
as soon as they were delivered over to the 
Federal authorities. These again are sub- 
divided into special sections,*setting forth 
the details of the treatment of rebel pri- 
soners by the United-States officials, in 
contrast with that of the subjects of the 
narrative. We have never read any thing 
so shocking; and if any one desires to learn 
even one phase of the horrors to which war 
gives rise, let him read these sickening 
recitals of personal suffering. It is esta- 
blished that the total rations served out to 
the Federal prisoners in rebel hands varied 
between five ounces and eighteen daily, 
per man, the bread being made of Indian 
corn, with the husks and cob still in the 
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meal, and the meat often in a semi-putri- 
fied state. The soup—about half-a-pint— 
was thickened with peas or beans weevil- 
eaten, the insects floating upon the sur- 
face. The poor prisoners gradually wasted 
away under this system of dieting, and 
thousands sank under the combined influ- 
ences of slow starvation, filthy lodging, 
and exposure to cold and rain, without 
covering. Scurvy, vermin-sores, and cuta- 
neous eruptions of the most revolting kind 
were the natural results of these privations, 
while the craving for food drove many hun- 
dreds mad. Some idea may be formed of 
the insufficiency of these rations when they 
are compared with those of the British, 
French, and United-States soldiers. At 
home stations, the former has sixteen 
ounces of bread and twelve ounces of un- 
cooked meat; and on foreign stations four 
ounces more of meat. He purchases extras 
out of his ownfunds. In the Crimea, the 
French soldier had forty-two ounces and 
five-eighths of solid food, of which ten 
ounces and a half were vegetable, the rest 
animal. The ration of the American sol- 
dier is about fifty-two ounces and a half, 
with a fair range for variety, and extra 
issues of vegetables, pickles, and fruits, 
when the medical officers deem such requi- 
site. It is a well-ascertained fact, that the 
human frame can withstand great extremes 
of cold and heat, under a proper system of 
diet, but that a reduction of the quantity 
and a depreciation in the quality of the food 
supplied to men exposed to variable and 
inclement temperatures, especially when 
the clothing is insufficient, rapidly lower 
the bodily condition, and fever, dysentery, 
lung disease, and ‘numerous other com- 
plaints, are rapidly developed to a fatal 
result. The Libby prison, on the James 
River, and indeed all the other localities 
converted into receptacles for Federal pri- 
soners, were devoid of the commonest ne- 
cessaries. The men were robbed of their 
blankets, were denied covering, lay upon 
rotten straw, packed like herrings, and 
wallowed in their own filth. If they ap- 
proached within a ‘certain number of feet 
of the small windows through which alone 
could air penetrate, they were mercilessly, 
wantonly shot down by the sentries, whose 
‘famusement” was ‘“‘bringing down a 
Yankee prisoner.” In Belle Island the 
prisoners had no protection whatever from 
the weather, and at night lay in ruts like 
so many hogs, drawing lots who should 
have the outside places, as the men who 
lay there were almost certain to be frozen to 
death before morning. In fact, to enume- 
rate the miseries these poor fellows were (and 
thousands morearestill exposed to) would oc- 
cupy many columns. The question to deter- 
mine is, how far the rebel authorities are re- 
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sponsible for this horrible state of things. It 

is most deplorable to record, that there is 

the very clearest evidence of designed ill- 

treatment, the object being to return to the 

Federal authorities, on an exchange of pri- 

soners, a8 Many men as possible in a con- 

dition unfit for service. On this point 
there is not, we repeat, a shadow of doubt. 

The evidence is overwhelming and conclu- 

sive. It is scarcely possible to realize the 

fiendish cruelty which could devise, and 
carry out a policy so revolting, and so con- 
trary to the practice of war, amongst civil- 
ized nations. It cannot be ascribed to any 
other origin than the spirit of the slave 
oe which has so thoroughly permeated 
the whole body of rebel officials, as to crush 
out all natural feelings. Numbers of these 
returned prisoners died, some immediately, 
others soon after their admission into the 
Federal hospitals, and as a proof that the 
diseases under which all, without excep- 
tion, were labouring, were the result of 
starvation and exposure, the medicines 
chiefly used to promote convalescence 
were wholesome food in moderate quanti- 
ties, sufficient clothing, and enforced clean- 
liness. No description, however, of tke 
effect of such deliberate cruelty upon those 
who were the subjects of it can convey to 
the.mind so faithful an idea of the spectacle 
these unfortunate men presented, as do the 
photographs of four of them, as they 
came into the hands of the medical officers ; 
and these are said not to represent by any 
means the worst cases. They are published 
as illustrations to the narrative, and we 

believe will be shortly reproduced, with a 

brief explanatory statement, by A. W. 

Bennett, of Bishopsgate Street, London. 

As furnishing a faint notion of the real 

horrors incidental to war, we think their 

circulation will be useful. As indicating 
the ruthless spirit in which the civil war 
in the United States is being prosecuted by 
those who commenced it, to perpetuate 

Slavery, they must tend to remove the 

widely-spread delusion which associates 

the Southern with ‘ Kind feeling, chival- 
rous sentiment, and the tenderest hu- 
manity.” 

An Impartial View of the War in America. 
By G Y. Rossins. A. W. Bennett, 5, 
Bishopsgate Street Without. 

Tuis pamphlet is the production of an ear- 

nest man. It is written in a = we can 

heartily commend, and although not devoid 
of inconsistencies, the general tone of the 
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work isso healthy, that its deficiencies may 
well be overlooked. The writer is a ‘‘ peace 
man,” and points out, forcibly enough, 
what might have been avoided of misery, 
desolation, and indebtedness, if—if—the 
now belligerents would only have come to 
an understanding at the outset. He does 
not hesitate to assert—as in truth he may 
well do—that the South was the aggressor, 
and that Slavery is the real cause of the 
war. But from the moment the South 
plunged into civil war, it alone became 
responsible for all that followed ; and, look- 
ing at the position of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is not to be denied that its course 
has been precisely such as might have been 
ex , 
r. Robbins suggests certain modes of 
a on which the reader must 
imself pass judgment. We can only refer 
to the pamphlet as one that will repay 
perusal, and the sentiments expressed in 
which have in the main our approval. 
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BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
To be shortly Published, 


HANDBOOK OF THE ABOLITION OF 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


eS by L. A. CuamErovzow, Secretary to 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


To Subscribers 2s. 6d., Post free. 


This ‘* Handbook” will present, in the most 
succinct form, arranged in alphabetical and chro- 
nological order, the history of the abolition of 
the Slave-trade and Slavery, to the latest period, 
exhibiting, at a glance, the dates of the various 
treaties and enactments for their extinction, 
with other useful statistical information relating 
to them. 


Now ready, in cloth, with a Portrait, price 16y. 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE : 


Containing an account of his labours in con- 
nexion with public and philanthropic move- 
ments for nearly forty years. By the Rey. 
Henry RicHarp. 

The work includes letters from Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier, 
the American Poet, &c. 


London: 8S. W. Partridge, 9 Paternoster 
Row; A. W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, 
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